
^ W >0 WIN distinction as a student in the 
I Acadeniie Julien, Paris, is no small 
I honor and marks the recipient as pos- 
A sessed of something more than ordin- 
ary talent in the field of art. 

In 1894 the htindreds of students at 
that famous institution were outshone b}' a young 
deaf-mute artist, Granville Redmond by name, 
who was sent there as a ward of the state of Cali- 
fornia. In ten days after his entrance to the 
acadeniie the young artist’s picture of Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector around the walls of 
Troy had won him second rank among all the 
students. 

After five years of progress in France, Mr. Red- 
mond was suddenly called to America and has 
been for sometime in Los Angeles. The young 
artist — for he is not \'et thirty — is an interesting 
figure. Of attractive personality, he has as 
further equipment for the fight against the world, 
often so hard for the man of artistic temperament, 
youth and health, and a talent for the art that is 
wonderfull5’ likegenius. And in spite of the sad 
handicap in lips that may not speak and ears that 
cannot hear, one yet feels safe in predicting that 
the future has success and a meas- 
ure of fame for Granville Red- ^^****** 
mond. 

Mr. Redmond i s a native of 
Philadelphia, but came with his 
parents to California when he was 
about three years old. 

He was educated at the Deaf, 

Dumb and Blind Institute at Ber- 
keley and graduated from there in 
1890. From his earlie.st daj\s at 
the institute he displayed great tal- 
ent as an artist, his color effects in 
particlar being regarded a s re- 
markable. 

He was selected by the director 
from hundreds of pupils as the one 
who should be given a special edu- 
cation in art at the expense of the 
state. 

The young student was given 
a course at the Mark Hopkins Art 
Institute, where he won several 
gold medals for best drawings 
from life, and in 1893 the Berkeley 
directors .sent their promising pupil 
to Paris, the money for his expen- 
ses being advanced out of what 
is known as the Durham fund. 

In 1895 he acquired greater re- 
putation by his noted picture. “A I 
Winter Scene on the Seine.” en 
tered in the Paris Salon and later ^ 
sent in gratitude as a present to I 
the Berkeley directors. 

While abroad he also studied 
under J. P, Laurens and Benj. 

Constant, and shows as the result 
of his first les.son in portraiture a miniature on 
porcelain of the well-known actress Julia Mar- 
lowe. At this time he painted a large picture, 
taking for his subject, “The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes.” He spent many months upon this, 
hoping to .see it placed in the salon. This work 
was interrupted, however, by notice from the 
Berkeley directors that his term as a ward of the 
state would soon be ended. The picture was 
sold to a French gentleman who admired it, and 
a little later the talented California boy return- 
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n ed to America, prepared to take advantage of the los 

r- start given him in life and to make his own way I 

i, in the world. j 

it ^Ir. Redmond is nowHiving at 510 Downe}’ ave- ing 

5, nue, where he has a roomy studio, and his work the 

k displayed there is attracting the attention of Los of . 

e Angeles judges of art. fur 

e Mr. Redmond’s wife, a bright-faced young wo- I 

s man, also a deaf mute, is proud of her husband’s ske 

d work, and still more so of the chubb}’ baby that ” S 

1- wins the hearts of all visitors. tic< 


rile influence of the French school is largely 
felt in Mr. Redmond’s pictures, and true but vet 
somewhat broad and altogether effective coloring 
is one of the artist’s strongest points. 

Another noticeable feature of his pictures is 
their simplicit\' of composition. The simplest 
subject or motif is surrounded and brought out 
with much poetic feeling and expression, cou- 
pled w’ith artistic strength. Few of his pictures 
have a distracting multiplicity of detail, and one 
realizes at once and strongly the central idea of 
the artist’s conceptions. The snbjects which he 
loves best to paint are portraits and landscapes, 
and it is in landscapes that the truth and force of 
his art is most felt. 

Mr. Redmond is at present putting the finish- 
ing strokes on two large paintings, each 42 x 80 
inches in size. 

One, upon which he has devoted many morn- 
ing hours of work, usually beginning about 5:30 
A. M., for the sake of getting th^i different grad- 
ations in coloring ofthe early day, is entitled 
“ A Haz5' Morning.” It is a California morn- 
ing, and the golden browns of the stretch of 
land.scape are almost reflected in the quiet 
Air. The flock of sheep drinking 
at the slow-moving stream and 
the man herding them are all 
touched with the fascinating haze, 
almost a shimmer, that one often 
feels rather than sees in the South- 
ern California atmosphere. The 
second picture i s well named 
“Solitude.” It portra3’s the 
desert by moonlight. It is solit- 
arj’, vague, lonel}' m}'sterious and 
the silvep’ reflections on the water 
of the little stream in the fore- 
ground ser\’e but to add to the mvs- 
tery which is the keynote of the 
desert. Even the willows bj' the 
stream share in this qualit}', and 
one longs to see something move 
them. The cloud effects in this 
picture are particularlj' fine, and 
the longer one studies the com- 
position the more beauties are re- 
vealed. This painting has been 
purchased b 5- a Los Angeles 
lady who appreciates the artist, 
and believes h e will b e famous. 

A pathetic and curious relic 
which Mr. Redmond is now copy- 
ing in oils is a most beautiful 
shell, bearing the exact formation 
of a little baby’s shoe. It is all 
there, in the delicate lines of nio- 
JO g ther of pearl, even to the buttons 

M and the little worn place at the toe. 
It was found on the beach at Half 
Moon Ba}' and in the shoe was 
once encased the tiny foot of a little 
babe, one among manj* passengers 
lost in a wreck near that point. 

It is a wonderful bit from the cruel sea. 

Mr. Redmond is also at work on several paint- 
ings for the Santa Fe railway, the subjects being 
the “Grand Can}-on”and "Indians and Scenery 
of Arizona.” He will go to the Grand Canyon to 
further study its beauties some time this year. 

Among other pictures shown are some attractive 
sketches made at Catalina and his painting called 
“ Solace,” which attracted so much fa%'orable no- 
tice at the .spring exhibition of the San Francisco 
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Art association in 1900. The artist has in mind 
a large canvas, taking for inspiration the biblical 
subject, “The Flight Into Egypt." 

The artistic world of Los Angeles has received 
a notable addition in Mr. Redmond, and it is to be 
hoped he may receive encouragement worth\' to 
his talent. Alfred Dezendorf. 


Southern California. 

O UR promising artist rises and wishes to 
declare to the readers of the Silent 
Worker that the fame that he has 
won and which sheds a lustre in 
Mutedoin came through his benefac- 
tors, namely: Mr. D ’Estrella and Dr. 
Wilkinson. It was while he was drawing pic- 
tures at the Berkeley Institution that Prof. 
D’Estrelld’s eagle eye detected his remarkable 
talent, and called Superintendent Wilkinson's 
attention to it. The Superintendent, after close- 
ly watching the boy at work awhile, warmly 
seconded the professor’s prophecy that Granville 
Redmond would make a wonderful artist 
When the latter completed his course of study', 
the Superintendent found some means by which 
he successfully' placed him where his ingenuity 
was eventually developed. The artist begs with 
all his soul to say that his gratitude to and his 
love for, the esteemed benefactors, will last like 
amasathine flowers. 

Within a few months, several deaf-mutes have 
come from the East, which glories in deafening 
thunderstorms, blizzards, arctic winters and tor- 
rid summers. Miss Lessie Nohsey is the only 
late arrival that has come under the writer’s 
notice. She is Indiana’s loss and California’s 
gain. 

On the evening of September 17th, the South- 
ern California Association gave Mr. and Mrs. 
John Mills, formerly^ of Illinois, a surprise party' 
to celebrate their tin wedding. They' were in 
their work clothes talking over their by-gone 
days when the party rushed in with tin utensils 
and congratulated the couple. The latter ran 
into another room and changed their clothes. 
The brightness of the tin goods added much to 
the radiance of their faces. Joking and refresh- 
ments were the features of the memorable even- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Mills are among the most con- 
tented and happy couples we know of. Their 
home is a well-built and comfortable house of 
good sized rooms and a two-acre lot. The soil 
is fertile and eveything they raise luxuriates. 
Mr. Mill's favorite toy is a gasoline engine 
which pumps several thousand gallons of good 
water per day for domestic purposes and irriga- 
tion. He made a contrivance by which Mrs. 
Mill’s churn and wash-machine are worked by 
the engine. He now scratches his head to pro- 
duce some other inventions by which to further 
reduce his beloved wife’s work. Their onlv 
daughter appears to be maturing rapidly into a 
charming maiden and is truly their sunshine. 
Mr. Mills works at a planing mill in town. His 
employer attaches much value to his ability as a 
mechanic. It is to his own credit that Mr. Mills 
succeded in pushing his way through the world. 
He would not let his affliction be a barrier to 
success in this life. 

The same association, acting on Mrs. Mill’s 
sugge.stion, tried to surprise the Reaves’ family 
on the evening of October 4th, in celebration of 
the resumption of religious services which were to 
take place the first Sunday in the month. But 
the surprise was unfortunately frustrated by the 
delivery to Mr. Reaves’ house of two gallons of 
ice cream a few minutes ahead of the arrival of 
the party'. The unexpected ice-cream aroused the 
family' ’s suspicion of some unknown surprise 
awaiting them. The moment the partv dropped 
in, they were surprised to find the family fully 
prepared for the occasion. The surprise height- 
ened when they were informed the ice-cream 
was already delivered. Mr. Tilley had ordered it 
on his own account unknown to the rest. Mrs. 
Mills, who had not been aware of his intention, 
brought a gallon of ice-cream of her own make! 
It w'as made by her gasoline engine and unexcell- 
ed by the !)est ice-cream made in town. Thus the 
surprisers were much more surprised. The man- 
ner in which the party’s well guarded plan turned 
out evoked great laughter. The hours of the 


evening flew away rapidly and gayly and the 
party broke up in time to take the last cars 
for their respective homes. 

To satisfy the curiosity' or wish of some of the 
readers to know what the members of the associa- 
tion say or do, I will tell about those who have 
long escaped the observation of the deaf public. 

Mrs. W. E. Dean says that his legs are not 
many enough for him and he wishes he were a 
centaur. He is almost inseparable from a hor.se. 

Mrs. W. E. Dean exclaims on her fingers, “O 
Lord ! when shall I see my dear aged mother once 
more and revisit the scenes of my childhood.” 

Mr W. Ward says; “There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.” 

Mrs. W. Ward declares that it is very hard to 
chose for her permanent home between the gay 
city and her husband’s ranch planted in large 
vines w'ith delicious clusters. The grapes are 
fine for the making of wine. 

Mr. E. Moses say's that he has good times and 
is as free as a bird on the wing and that he does 
not wish to be chained to a wife and bothered 
with curtain lectures from her. 

Mrs. E. My'ers is puffed with motherly pride, 
because her sons give their employers satisfaction 
and each bring a handful of silver home every 
Saturday night. 

Mr. E. Quid, asked why he sawed off the horns 
of his cows, says he did it to nullify their 
propensity to fight and that they are now' 
affectionate to one another. 

Mrs. E. Quid tips the scales to 144 pounds. 
She says she has not grown any taller but has 
grown awfully' stout. 

Mr, Ben. Wood says he has a large number of 
fine horses and plenty to live on, but about des- 
pairs of ever finding a suitable wife. 

Mr. A. W. Diekoff says he is not to die off this 
world soon and that he will not leave a single 
stone unturned to make a fortune sufficient for 
the .support of his prospective fair companion and 
himself. 

Mr. Timothy Faulkner says: “Truly, sir, all that 
I live by is w'ith the awl. I meddle with no 
tradesman’s matters, nor woman’s matters, but 
with awl. I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes. When they are in great danger, I re-cover 
them. ” 

On her arrival from the East where she spent 
three months pleasantly, Mrs. Waddel was much 
surprised to see sky-scraping corn and mammoth 
tomatoes on her ranch. But the moment she per- 
ceived the smell of palatable fried hare, she hurr- 
ied into her house. There’s no place like home. 

Mr. William Tilley is always safely counted 
among Uncle Sam’s favorite pets. He has been 
retained many years in his postal department 
cage. Nothing can induce him to leave it. His 
enviable though responsible post is on the Owl 
train w'hich runs at great speed between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. He generally works 
at night and sleeps in the day time, thus assum- 
ing the nature of an owl. 

Henrv d. Reaves. 

Los Angeles, Oct. ii, 1901, 


PALEY'S PERILOUS FEAT. 


The Kaktechnoscope Inventor T akes a Moving Picture 
of a Steamer Shooting the Lachine Rapids. 

In a recent issue of The Montreal Gazette we 
find an interesting description of a successful at- 
tempt to photograph a steamer shooting the 
Lachine Rapids. River St. Law'rence. The pic- 
tures are now being shown by the kalatechno- 
scope at Manager F. F. Proctor’s Theatres in 
New York, Albany and Montreal. We quote: 
“William Paley, inventor of the kalatechno- 
scope, who came to Montreal a few days ago to 
make moving photographs of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, made up his mind to take a 
view of a steamboat coming down the Lachine 
Rapids before leavingtown. He engaged a guide 
and went in a row-boat to the big rock, nearest 
to the point where the channel makes a sudden 
turn. He made his first attempt Saturday, but 
the water was so rough that his pilot failed to land 
him in time and the journey was so perilous that 
the pilot refused to attempt the task again on 
Monday. Mr. Paley had to spend five hours 
hunting up another man who would undertake 
the job. They started out at daybreak reaching 


their destination after a rough voyage, during 
which the boat was almost swamped several 
times. Standing ankle deep in water, on the 
very edge of the Rapids, Mr. Paley secured a fine 
picture of the steamer as she swung into the 
swiftest part of the current. The nature of the 
task may be better understood when it is known 
that Mr. Paley is a man of considerable avoirdu- 
poise. He "weighs 313 yi pounds, and it is not to 
be w'ondered at that the pilots refused to risk 
their lives in a small boat with such a heavy 
cargo. This is the first moving photograph of a 
boat shooting the rapids that has ever been ta- 
ken and Mr. Paley is rightfully elated over the 
success of his venture. The pictures will be de- 
veloped by Mr. Paley himself and the result will 
be shown at Proctor’s theatres.” 


The Power of the Personality 
Among the Deaf. 

“ Be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony. 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love. 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense.” 

T he writer has attended several conven- 
tions of the deaf, and in each case has 
felt a sense of bewilderment, of puzzle- 
ment, at the nature of the power which 
many of the deaf, particularly deaf 
speakers, exert over their audiences to 
a more or less remarkable degree. But it re- 
mained for the Buffalo conventions to bring out 
in bold relief, the definition, source, nature, and 
uses of such a desirable talent. 

This gift, — and it is the best thing which nat- 
ure can bestow on man, — is known by various 
designations. Some term it the power of person- 
alit3-, a well-trained will-pow'er, the abilitj' to 
control self and others, the force of character, or 
personal magnetism. But by whatever name we 
choose to designate the power to create confidence, 
and to sway others, there are those people who 
tell you that they do not notice the presence of 
such a power in their friends, and yet these same 
persons will unconsciouslj' pay a tribute to its 
existence by permitting themselves to be influ- 
enced by those who are gifted with magnetic 
personalities. 

The power of personality, when shorn of all its 
mysterious aspects, is the art of knowing how to 
attract or impress people favorably, to interest 
others, to hold the attention, and to influence 
people to their good. A man who has a com- 
manding presence, or has a physique like that of 
a viking bold, or a woman who has beauty of 
face and form, may thus possess personal magnet- 
ism, or thej' may not, for the personal appear- 
ance does not alwaj's contribute to or even consti- 
tute the pow'er of personality. There are beauti- 
ful women and handsome men whose lack of {>er- 
sonality of individuality, is such that they strong- 
ly remind one of .sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. There are nianj’ of such a tj'pe in 
the world ; we meet them everj'where. But they 
have their uses. They teach us to think, for we 
must solve the problem of how to deal with them" 
we must not pass them by, buLshould listen and 
find out why they' do not impress us, or why they 
do in a little way. The analj'sis of their charact- 
ers, and the discovery of the causes of their dull 
indifference, or want of personality, will develop 
our self-control, increase our knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and widen our observation and ex- 
perience to our own good. 

We do not need to turn to history for a list 
of the men and women, w'ho, in spite of their 
want of personal attractiveness, yet forced their 
way to the front. We have but to look about us, 
and we will find in our world of the deaf, persons 
who, in certain respects, remind us of Madame 
De Stael, and her charming personality. We 
have a deaf Beecher, and a Moody, and in the 
sphere of art, we have a Ruskin, and a Gibson, 
There is also amongst us, a Chauncey Depew, 
a Mark Twain, and many others. All these 
people have considerable personal magnetism, 
without which brainy men and women could not 
rise to the front. 

Like other desirable qualities of character, the 
power of an attractive personality can be culti- 
vated, and as this power permits of the accom- 
plishment of great good, it is certainly worth the 



study and preparation its acquisition requires. 
The first step calls for self-analysis. You must 
study yourself in order to locate 3’our weak 
points and fortify them. “Asa man thinketh, 
BO is he.’’ You may lack self-ponfidence, decis- 
ion of character and a determination to overcome 
all obstacles. In that case, strengthen your will- 
power by resolving to accomplish whatever 5'ou 
concentrate your mind upon. In no way, let 
your imagination paint failure, but have faith in 
your ability' and think only of succeeding. In 
making a decision, do not vacillate, but be 
prompt, even if you should make a mistake. 
Procrastination is the thief of time, and to avoid 
that, it is much better to act at once, and, if need 
be, err. You cannot expect others to have 
much confidence, if any at all, in the man, who 
•wavers in his duty, who is full of misgivings and 
vain fears. A prompt, decisive man ; one who 
is never at a loss what to do, and that without 
delay, is the kind of a man who succeeds in life, 
who fosters confidence in others. 

When you have gained in self-confidence, trj' 
to be interesting, and pleasing to people. Your 
thoughts must be on a high level, those of the 
good, the beautiful and the true, if y'ou wish to 
influence people to their good, for as the Script- 
ural truth has it, “ whatsoever a man so-w'eth, he 
shall reap.’’ Show confidence in others, and 
they in turn will trust you; think of people the 
thoughts you wish them to think of you. Be 
sincere, be kind, be sympathetic to your fellow- 
beings, and in return they will be the same to 
you. Then in order to persuade, and control 
these same people, you must study their moods, 
their thoughts, — in short, their characters. But 
through it all, let the strength of your will, and 
your self-confidence be manifested. As an illus- 
tration of this, it may not be out of place to relate 
that Col. H. H. Mathias, who commanded tlie 
Gordon Highlanders at Dargai ridge, knew his 
men, and he was determined that they should 
win the battle. The success of the famous charge 
revolved upon the colonel’s faith in his men, 
and his wise and determined use of the insignifi- 
cant verb, “ will. ’’ “ Men of the Gordon High- 

landers, ’’ he loudly cried, “ the general says that 
position must be taken at all costs. The Gordon 
Highlanders will take it.’’ At such a command, 
given in such a tone, and with so much of per- 
sonal magnetism in it, the plumed and kilted 
Scots rushed forward, in the face of Death, too, 
and won as to be expected. 

The location of personal magnetism is a varied 
one in different people. With the hearing, it 
often has its seat in the voice. Among the deaf, 
it finds its outlet in the sign-language, in the 
eye, the lips and the poise of the head. The 
beauty, the eloquence, the versatility', the en- 
phony of the sign-language is best seen and en- 
joyed, when given by some of our magnetic deaf 
persons. But the power of their will, or the 
stamp of their personality, is not confined to the 
sign-language, for their actions, their very' pre- 
sence gives an invigorating tone to the commun- 
ity in which they live. To the timid, the weak, 
and the discouraged, they are like a stimuli that 
inculcates courage, hope, and determination. 
They also inspire others to good deeds. To such 
a group of influential men belong the well-known 
names ofj. L Smith, Olof Hanson, Theophilus 
d ’Estrella, George S. Porter, Alex. L. Pach, 
O. H. Regensburg, Mr. Greener, E. A. Hodg.son, 
C. D. Seaton, Warren Robinson, J. Schuyler 
Long, the Rev. P. J. Hasenstab, Janies S. Cloud, 
and C. Orvis Dantzer and others. Among the 
women, are Miss Vina Smith, the deaf deaconess 
of Chicago; Sylvia Chapin Balis, Miss Cora E. 
Coe, Mrs. George T. Dougherty, Mrs. P. J. Has- 
enstab, Mrs. Henry Winter vSyle and others. Of 
those who are tireless in paying a glowing tribute 
to the good influence and deeds of the foregoing 
people, may be included, your humble scribe, 

Hypatia Boyd. 


Human bliss and woe in the frail thread 
Of human life are all closely twind. 

That till the shears of Fate the texture shred. 

The close succession cannot be disjoin’d. 

Nor dare we, from one hour, judfte that which comes be- 
hind. — Harold the Dauntless. 
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N Gallaudet as in every college during the fall 
term, foot-ball is all the talk. 

The season opened with a game with the 
Carlisle Indian School, at Carlisle, and tho’ 
it resulted in a defeat for Gallaudet, it also 
resulted in a surprise. No one had expect- 
ed the team to hold the score down much less score 
against the Indians, because they' have vanquish- 
ed teams from the “Big Four ’’ repeatedly. 

The score stood 6 to o in favor of Gallaudet at 
tlie end of the first half. But the Indians, ‘ ‘ seeing 
things were not vi'hatthey seemed,’’ took out six 
fatigued men and replaced them with the best that 
could be found. 

Thus bracing the team, Gallaudet ’s eleven men 
that fought so gallantly in the first half could 
not offer the required defense to hold the score in 
its same place. Eleven men could not endure 
the onslaught of seventeen great Indians, and the 
decisions of the official, and the score must need 
go up. The Gallaudets played their next game at 
Charlottsville, Va., with the University of Vir- 
ginia, or at least they wanted to play it, but the 
Virginians, fired by the results of the Gallaudet- 
Indian game, started the game with, and kept it up 
throughout, most anything but playing. The 
game was the worst specimen that could have been 
put up by a team of gentlemen. They refused to 
standby the agreements and our team being fast 
had to consent to arrangments. 

The score, if it can be called such, was 24 to o 
against Gallaudet at the end, which would have 
not been bad if it had been rolled up in the pro- 
per way, and with honors. 

Gallaudet has been making trips to Charlotts 
ville annually for years, and had received good 
treatment until this trip, which will probably 
serve our connection -w'ith her. 

On Saturday Oct. 19th, the team journeyed to 
Westminister and there played the Western Md. 
college in as fine a game as any one could wish 
and when it resulted in a defeat for the Mary'- 
landers by 12 to o, they took it gentlemanly and 
were to our team as if the score had been revers- 
ed, thereby' making a great contrast to the treat- 
ment accorded us on the previous Saturday. 

The next game w'as with Villa Nova from 
Phila. This had been looked forward to as the 
most important home game of the season, since 
that team made things interesting for Princeton a 
short time since. The Gallaudets went to work 
in dead earnest, determined to score if any such 
a thing lay in their power. Soon, however, 
their work began to tell on the opponents and 
when the home team made a touch down and 
were shoving the visitors over the chalk marks, 
one after another, in rapid succession, for an- 
other, it was clear that the Philadelphians were 
not as great an element as w'as anticipated. 

Though the first half ended 12 to o for Gallau- 
det, no one could forsee what the second half 
would bring. There may be a brace and the tale 
turn, but the half started and a brace was made, 
but not strong enough, for Gallaudet would have 
scored again but a drop kick attempt proved a 
failure. The final score was 12 to o against the 
visitors, and they took the defeat goodnaturedly. 

The game of the season was play-ed here Satur- 
day' last with the strongest team Johns Hopkins 
University could put in the field, and every body 
turned out to witness it. The visitors came with 
a double team and scores of rooters, but all their 
men and work was of no avail in the face of the 
Gallaudet giants. 

While the oval was pounted dangerously' near 
the home goal several times, the Gallaudets 
contrived not only to keep them from scoring but 
also to get the ball out of danger. The game was 
full of life and hard work and was one of the best 
ever played here. The local papers gave much 
space to the results and w'ere loud in their praise 
for Gallaudet. What seems odd is, Hopkins 
University has a thousand or more students, 
many of whom are graduates from other colleges, 
yet can not put a team in the field that will 
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match the one put there by a small college like 
ours W'here there are but 70 to select from. 

While the final score was 12 to o in Gallaudet’s 
favor, the pigskin was so near her goal at another 
time that a drop kick was attempted but the ball 
went a few inches wide. 

The ’Varsity has not been doing everything, 
in the foot ball line. The Reserves have been 
right at home and received any thing that called. 
They have really sprung a surprise, downing 
some of the teams that here-to-fore lined up 
against the varsity with honors, as the Maryland 
Agricultural College team, the teams from the 
city High Schools. 

They defeated the M. A. C. in a great game by 
II to 10; E. High School by ii too. Gallaudet 
has never before had two strong teams at the same 
time. 

The first of the bi-monthly Sunday School Con- 
certs ■was held on the afternoon of Oct. 13th, in 
Chapel Hall, the subject being “Harvest, ’’ and it 
was very' entertaining as many of the students and 
pupils took part. The Chajiel was profusely 
decorated with flowers, plants, etc., while the plat- 
form was laden with fruits from the grape to 
huge pumpkins. All present will long remember 
the occasion. 

There is quite a stir in the dramatic circle at 
this time, as it has been proposed to give three 
play's during the year, and President Painter, 
’02, is determined that they shall surpass all 
preceding, and to this end is making the neces- 
sary improvments both in his actors and on the 
stage. The first play will be given on No- 
vember 30th. 

Bicycle riding will probably continue to exist 
among the students forever if the fine asphalt 
streets and boulevards of Washington are kept in 
their present state. Further, Washington is a 
city more for pleasures than business, and as a 
result there are more wheels in the students’ pos- 
session than ever before. The riding is, however, 
not limited to the city', but frequent runs are made 
into the country. 

Womstaff, ’oo,and bride, of Ashby, Ohio, while 
in the city on their wedding tour made several 
calls on their many' friends in College. The Co- 
eds gave a social in their honor. They left for 
Ashby last Saturday and will go to house keep- 
ing. We join their host of acquaintances in 
wishing them success and happiness. 

Mr. Haines, ex- ’02, of Pennsylvania, surprised 
his class by unex|>ectedly dropping in on them 
recently. He is a good photographer and has 
secured a good position with Price in this city. 

The O. W. L. S. ( I know not what these §y’m- 
bols stand for) held their first literary meeting 
on Oct. 19th, and gave the following program: — 
Address of Welcome, Miss Zell, ’02; Response, 
Miss Fritz, I. C., Essay, “Experiences of the 
Ducks,’’ MissMrose, ’05, Declamation, “Amer- 
ica” Miss Hagler, ’05. 

Miss Montgomery' has returned here for the 
winter and is making her home with Prof. 
Hotchkiss’ family'. 

Two students have already this season left Col- 
lege — Miss Morris, '04. of Arkansas, and Mr. ’Al- 
len, ’05, of Pennsylvania. The former left on 
account of failing health. The latter to engage 
in other employment. 

The Kappa Gamma Fraternity has adopted a 
pin of a diamond shape and bearing the society 
emblems. Several new members will be admit- 
eted from the Freshman class. 

The Literary Society held its first literary' meet- 
ing in the chapel on the evening of Oct. i8th, 
and rendered the following progranie: — Lecture, 
“ The Paris Congress of 1900, by Pres. E. M. 
Gallaudet. Debate: — Resolved, that the Nation 
should be restricted by the Government. Af- 
firmative. Messrs. Foreman. ’03, and Fug- 
ate. ’05; Negative, Messrs. Cowley, '03, and Long, 
“05. Dialogue: — “ Sinkers on a Hunting Trip, ” 
by Messrs. Cameron, ’04, and Erd. ‘05. Decla- 
mation “ The Growler of Wurtensburg, ” by Mr. 
Friedman, ’04. 

The lecture was a brief account of the doings 
of the convention of Instructors of the Deaf in 
Paris in 1900. The lecture was highly appre- 
ciated by all. We aie sorry that it could not be 
prepared for the Worker. But we will give a few 
points as we remember them. The meeting was 
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to be a Congress of the Instructors of the Deaf 
from the whole world, but as it happened more 
than half came from France and Italy -one-fourtli 
coming from Paris schools. The Insitution head 
put a I)oclor of Medcine in the chair (a man to- 
alh' unacquainted with the Deaf other than a 
member of the .scliool board) and brought about 
his permanent election. The M.D. split tiie Con- 
gress in two — a hearing section and a deaf section. 
When any important voting was to be done or 
addresses to be made a joint meeting was lield, 
otherwise each section did what it could. But 
since the doctor was chairman he was simply the 
whole thing and he sided with the hearing section, 
and no one from the other side could get in a word. 
Dr. Gallaudet and others had prepared papers in 
defense of the combined svstem, but when Dr. G. 
started to read his pajier was called down. The 
vote regarding the better system was taken but 
those from the deaf section amounted to nought. 
And it is remembered, that the report had it that 
the Congress was, by a great majorit}- in favor of 
the Pure Oral Sj steui, when realij' no true vote 
had been taken. It can be said that there has 
never been a true Congress of Deaf Instructors of 
the world. 

Rev. 1 ). E. Moylaii, of the M. E. Church, and 
pastor of the Deaf-Mute Mission of Baltimore, 
has l>een conducting a mission in this citv" since 
Ma3'. His labor has been very successful as there 
is now an average attendance of 40, of which 
number are manj’ college graduates, ex-students, 
and undergraduates, A birthda5- social was re- 
centlj- held for mission benefits, and 13 dollars 
were realized. Mr. Moylan is very popular among 
the deaf and hearing, and he is making new^ 
friends every daj- because he attends to his busi- 
ne.ss as a minister and does not mix politics and 
religion. 

Dr. Gallaudet represented our college at the 
Bicentenniel Anniversar3' of Yale. He was much 
pleased w’ith the trip and gave a brief account of 
the doings. F. C. W, 


A DEAF-MUTE HERO. 

H erodotus, a Greek historian, bom 500 be- 
fore Christ, speaking of Croesus, (that Ly- 
dian monarch of whom everybody has heard as 
the proverb of wealth ) sa3's: 

“CrtEsus had a son, a worth3- j-outli, whose only de- 
fect was that he was deaf and dumb. In the days of his 
prosperity Croesus had done the utmost that he could 
for* him and among other plans which he had desired, 
had sent to Delphi to consult the oracle on his behalf” 

The answer which he had received ran thus : 

Lydian, wide-ruling monarch, thou wondrous simple 
Crtesus, 

Wish not ever to hear in thy place the voice thou hast 
prayed for. 

Uttering intelligent sounds. Far better thy son should 
be silcntl 

Ah 1 woe unto the day when thine ear shall first list to 
his accents. 

When Sardis, the capital of L3 dia, was taken 
b3' Cy'rus, one of the Persians wa.s just going to 
kill Croesus, not knowing 'vho he wa.s. Croesus 
saw the man coming out btit, tinder the pressure 
of his affliction, did not care to avoid the blow, 
not minding whether or not he died beneath the 
stroke. Then this son of his, who was voiceless, 
beholding the Persian a.s he rushed toward Croe- 
sus, in the agony- of his fear and grief, burst 
into speech and said: “Man, do not kill Croe- 
sus.” This was the first time that he had ever 
spoken a word, but afterwards he retained the 
power of speech for the remainder of his life. 

Croesus had two sons, but this deaf and dumb 
one seemed to be his favorite. He was with him 
in all his battles and we presume fought well. 

This heroic deed of his in saving his father’s 
life by a mighty exertion of will power that un- 
tied his tongue and found w’ords that stav^ed the 
hand of the murderous Persian is marvelous. 
This storv wa.s preserved by Herodotus, father of 
histoiy. (484 B. C. ) and refutes in part, if not 
whollyL -Aristotle’S ( 384 B. C. ) impression of the 
deaf and dumb as w'orthless creatures incapable 
of instruction and of worthy actions. — M. M. 7 "., 
in Deaf-Mutes' Register . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

T He deaf of Pennsylvania, 3'oungand old, 
have particular cause to give thanks 
to the Great Giver on the coming 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf has achieved 
a triumph which gives it lasting fame, or at 
least proclaims it as the leading and most im- 
portant organization of the deaf of this great 
State. 

All this because on November 14th, 1901. the 
fondest hopes of our deaf found realization in the 
acquisition of property that enables the society’ 
to aluio.st immediately open its long projected 
Home For The Blind, Aged And Infirm 
Deaf in Doylestown, the seat of Bucks County’. 

To Messrs. R. M. Ziegler, J. Add. Mcllvaine 
and Frank W. Booth, the Board of Trustees of 
the Society, belong the honor ami credit of mak- 
ing the Home Project an immediate reality. 

A description of the new Home is so fully and 
ably given by one of the Trustees in the Mt. 
Airy World, issue of November 7th, that we sug- 
gest its reproduction entire here in lieu of one by 
us. 

The only- thing new we can add, is that the 
Trustees decided to pay $4150 in csah and give a 
mortgage for the remainder, $ 2500. The orig- 
inal terms of sale required them to ]>ay less. 
The property was bought from Joseph Meakel, of 
Philadelphia, and was formerly the Shellen- 
berger property. 

J. S. Reider. 


THE HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM DEAF. 

The die is cast! The object for which thedeafof 
Pennsylvania and their friends have long and 
earnestly labored has finally been attained: there 
is now a home for aged and infirm deaf persons 
of Pennsylvania. 

On Friday’, the first of November, the Trustees 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf completed a transaction where- 
by’ there was acquired for the Society a tract of 
land, containing about one and one-half acres 
and situated thereon a large, commodious dwell- 
ing house with all modern conveniences. This 
is what shall henceforth be generally known as 
The Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf Persons of 
Pennsylvania, although the official title has not 
yet been decided upon. 

The location of the Home is Doylestown, the 
seat of Bucks Country, Pennsylvania, thirty-five 
miles north of Philadelphia on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad. Fourteen trains each 
way daily', and a trolley'-line make it easily and 
conveniently reached by all living in or travel- 
ing by way’ of Philadelphia. The distance by 
train is covered in an average of an hour and a 
half: by trolley, about three hours. The fare by 
train is one dollar for the round trip; by’ trol- 
ley, fifty cents. The ride by either is very pleas- 
ant, the routes traversing one of the most fertile 
and picturesque valleys of the state, and at sev- 
eral points there is presented a superb panora- 
mic view of a number of thriving towns and 
hamlets in the foothills. 

Doylestown itself is a brough of some 3,000 
population, thoroughly up to date, and progress- 
ive, possessing good schools, churches, banks, 
stores, water works, and all the improvements of 
a well organized municipality. One advantage 
of having the Home in a tow’n of this size is that 
in it “every’body knows everybody else, ” and, as 
the deaf crave sociability as well as the hearing, 
the inmates of the Home will have greater chan- 
ces of forming acquaintances among the resi- 
dents with whom they may w’hile away many’ an 
hour. In a large city or far removed in the 
country it would be quite otherwise: in the one 
a person may live for y’ears without knowing his 
next door neighbor; in the other it would meap 
to the aged and infirm almost complete isolation. 

Doylestown stands on an elevation which we 
would term the end of a ridge, the apex of the three 
sides forming the point where the Home is situ- 
ated. This point, barring one a short distance to 
the north on which the city reservoir stands, is 
the highest one in the town. From it may be 
obtained a magnificent view of the country for 
miles around. 


On approaching the place one is impressed with 
the spaciousness of the lawn and the pretentious 
character of the house. A low, well-built stone 
wall, with two openings admitting to a semi- 
circular driveway’, runs the entire front of the 
property, and out he inner side is flanked with a 
hedge of osage. The property contains appro- 
mately’ one and one half acres, all of which is oc- 
cupieby the lavvn. The house is built principally 
brown of sand-stone, some portions of the second 
story’ being frame. It was erected in 1SS7, and is 
therefore comparatively’ new. Along a greater 
part of the front and an entire end is a high, stone 
arched piazza covereed with ivy, spacious, delight- 
fully cool and furnishing a splendid lookout. 
There is also a small frame porch in the rear, and 
one attached to the kitchen. 

The house contains all told twenty-four rooms, 
and a cemented basement. In the latter are a 
steam heating plant, laundry, coal bins, fruit and 
vegetable cellar, and sufficient space to convert 
to other purposes. On the first floor there is a 
large reception and stair-case hall with open fire- 
place. panel wainscoting, window seat and small 
lavatory underneath the stairway. Over the fire- 
place an inscription in hammered bronze reads 
“ Welcome hither. ” B'rom the the reception hall 
open the parlor, library’ and dining-room, all of 
which are of ample dimensions, conveniently 
arranged, well lighted, and each possessing an 
open fire-place. The pantry and kitchen, open- 
ing from the dining-room are large and W’ell 
suited for their purpose. 

The second floor contains eight chambers of 
various sizes, several of which communicate. 
Two or three are particularly’ large, and may each 
readily be partitioned into two good sized and 
comfortable rooms, .should the demands on the 
Home so require. On this floor there are also 
w’ell a])pointed bath and large storage room. 

The height and size of the third floor rooms, of 
w'hich there are six, are somewhat smaller, owing 
to the low, sloping roof, yet not so small by 
any’ means as to be uncomfortable. The house 
throughout is lighted by gas, is well and tastefully 
papered and in good condition. 

Opposite the Home, on Court Street, one of the 
principal thoroughfares of the tow’n, lives Mr. 
William Stuckert, a promiment attorney'. It was 
through Mr. Stuckert that the attention of the 
trustees was directed to the place, and it W’as 
through him that negotiations incident to its pur- 
chase were made. His commission on the sale of 
the property, amounting to $150, he kindly do- 
nated to the Home Fund. 

The actual price of the Home was $6,800, but 
deducting Mr. Stuckert ’s commi.ssion of $150, the 
purchase price was $6,630. Itmaybehere stated 
that the house was built for $15,000; later $3,000 
were spent in improvements, and the value of the 
ground is$3,ooo, makingthetotal value$2i7,ooo. 
Thus it will be seen that the purcha-se price rep- 
resents less than one-third the actual cost of the 
property. The trustees were able to make the 
purchase at the remarkably low finger owing to 
a series of unfortunate transactions connected with 
the place, and the party from whom it was pur- 
cha.sed considered it very much of a “white ele- 
jjhant.” The terms of sale were $3, 350 cash, and 
the balance on a three-year mortgage at five per 
cent. The Society having somewhat over 6,000 
at present will thus be enabled to open the Home 
w’ithin a short time. Ju.st when, it is impossible 
to say, but very probably in the Spring. In the 
meantime a few necessary alterations will be made, 
among which is a complete change in the heating 
vSy’stem. This alone will involve considerable 
expense, and is made necessary by’ the fact that 
the present heating plant has been a failure since 
the house w’as erected. 

Now’ that the Home is a reality’, it is not to be 
supposed that all has been accomplished. In fact 
only the first steps have been taken ; there yet re- 
mains the work of maintenance, a task of no 
small magnitude, and of indefinite duration. It 
is hoped that the friends of the Home will in no- 
wise relax their efforts in its behalf, but on the 
contary’ w’ill strive to give it support to the extent 
of i s never having a w’ant unsupplied. 


To give gold to youth is giving fuel to fire, 
and furnishing them with the means of destruc- 
tion. — Ken it worth . 
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from Cbe Crcy Letter Box 


T he magazine, "Short Stories,’’ of the 
October issue, contains an interesting 
article entittled "The Secret,’’ from 
the pen of Francis Williams. It tells 
of a Swedish young man by the name 
of Lars Wilson, a new hand at the 
.Sampson Steel Works who could speak only a 
few words of English, and whose limited know- 
ledge of that language w'as made fun of by his 
work-mates. He was suspected by his superin- 
tendent that he could speak much more English 
than he pretended, under the impression that he 
must have had possessed a secret of knowing the 
formula for hardening steel for heavy guns by a 
new' process. Here the story goes ; 

“ He’s a strong^, good natured boy,” said Long 
Jones, “ But he’s dumb-dumber ’n most any man 
I’ve come acrost.” 

Mrs. Scott, who is Lars’ landlady, overheard 
these word.s and told Jones to hold his tongue . 

"What fur?” he returned. ” I like th’ boy, but 
1 could call him any name I’d a mind t’ an’t 
wouldn’t make no difference t' hem. Thet’s 
what I wus a sayin’.— he’s dumb. Any one else 
in three months ’d a knowed how t’ talk English 
some sort a way. But he — he don’t know more 
a dozen words er so.” 

"What?” exclaimed Mrs. Scot, "Now ye 
don’t say so ! An’ here I’ve bin thinkin' ’t wuz 
shyness' a m’silf thet kept him frum talkin’ 
more.” 

" No, jus’ dumbness, asserted Jones confident- 
ially. " T's queer, too,” he added, " Fur I never 
seen a new hand so anxious t’ learn.” 

Speaking of the practice of correct spelling in 
schools, E. C. Stedman, the noted writer of fic- 
tion, says in refrence to the wonderful memory 
of Helen Keller ; 

To master it in late adolescence has proved 
just as hard at Oxford as at Columbia. The work 
must be done while the mind is plastic. The 
mind certainly has a peculiar plasticity toward 
the sound and meaning of words that gradually 
fades as the mind is filled w'ith other matters. 

The psychologists compared the child’s mind to 
a tabula rasa — a very free transl.ition of which is 
"a slate washed off,” we all know how a single 
mark shows on such a one. When Helen Kel- 
ler’s mind began to be developed, a fact com- 
municated by finger-touch made an idelible im- 
pression, and comes to instant call now, while 
those learned since the mind has had myraid 
other " marks” made by myraid facts and fan- 
cies since acquired, are slow of recall. 

In my schooldays, I remember to have failed 
sometimes to recite my lesson after having com- 
mitted it to memory the evening before, because 
of the plaint of " cannot spell, ’’ or probably of 
the transition of my mind from this prepared 
study to other thoughts of baseball or love. 

My memorj' is poor for date, but I am compell- 
od to keep them in mind on paper. I cannot 
get along in the way of correct spelling, without 
the life-long need of a dictionary, for which I al- 
waj's cherish a respect, in enabling me to write 
English grammatically. 

Prof. Chamberlain, now deceased, who was a 
firm believer in the value ofcorrect spelling, used 
to give his class fifteen-minute spelling exercises 
in geographj' each daj'. In that match, the 
pupils, each of them, delays strove to outdo the 
other in spelling correctlj' the most number of 
words that imply names of different cities, rivers, 
and lakes. As a result of this method, he made 
good spellers of his pupils. In my time, I re- 
membered, having never had studied a spelling 
book, as used by hearing pupils in public schools, 
so I wish to call the attention of my school to 
this fact that every class should be equipped with 
a spelling book, or English language book. 

Every school for the deaf must add an English 
spelling course to the curriculum, the subjects of 
which to be taught are : The sentence, punctua- 
tion, capitals, parts of speech, proper use of 
words, use of a dictionary, composition work, 
finger-spelling, blackboard writing, and signs as 
a necessary explanatory. 

I believe strongly that it is reading through 
which the deaf-mute can acquire the power to 
spell correctly, but I am sorry to say that a large 
majority are poor readers, or in other words, do 
not show their inclination to enjoy the art of 
reading. 


Application to detail, concentration of thought, 
abilitj’ to do. are necessarj' to bring successful 
results in acquiring a good education. I wish to 
emphasize the fact that one who is accustomed 
so long to the use of signs he often finds himself 
embrassed to spell words correctlj’ or to connect 
sentences grammaticallj' in finger-talking. Sign- 
making should be curtailed so less as to give 
more attention to finger-spelling. Here are a 
few dont’s for inveterate signmakers : 

" Don’t talk excitedly thereabouts of a railroad 
track, or an express train ma\' come to a stop at 
a danger signal. 

I [Don’t talk too high in a theatre, or it maj’ ob- 
struct the view of the stage by the people behind 
you, or else the comedian, observing j'our gest- 
ures, maj' make a laughing stock of j’ou. 

Don’t talk unbecomingly on a fashionable 
boulevard, or you may be looked upon as a lun- 
atic of wild sort. 

Don’t talk at your arm’s length in a crowded 
street car where pas.sengers sit face to face, or j'ou 
will be an ej'e-sore, from an aesthetical standpoint 
of view. 

Don’t talk with j’our umbrella tucked under 
your arm, or you may be sued for personal dam- 
ages — the victim to lose his eye, or suffer his in- 
jured dignitj'. 

Don’t talk vigorously in a jewelry store, or 
you maj’ cause damage to glassware, or what 
not. 

Don’t talk publicly through an open window, 
or it may be granted for that j’our house is on 
fire. 

Don’t talk " off j’our base’’ in a cafe room, or 
you may get " pulled in, ’’ on a charge of disord- 
erly conduct. 

Don’t talk too much during work hours, or j’ou 
may be given a blue envelope of "discharge. ’’ 

Don’t talk too loud in a church, or your 
preacher may feel hurt at your disrespect. 

Don’t talk tearfully at a funeral, or it may an- 
noj’ the solmenity of the scene. 

Don’t use a wild arm w’ave of salute — a nod of 
j’our head is sufiicient. 

Finger-talking should be substituted, and be 
used ceremoniously and in a dignified manner, 
si^^n making being too vulgar and undesirable for 
simh purposes and occasions, except that it 
should be confined to the lecture-platform, the 
puplit, the parlor, the school-room or where fin- 
ger-talking cannot be attended to within a consid- 
erable range of human vision. 

Bj’ the waj’, who are the two men referred to 
in the above. It may be "Reggie” and his con- 
fidential friend that were taking a part in a poli- 
tical campagin. Ah I This secret is out in print. 

" Professor” Powers, who occupies thffthair of 
sociology at Cornell, in his recent lecture to the 
students favored "the extermination of the weak 
by physical death, in order that the strong may 
survive. ” His most astounding proposition was: 

"Kill off the feeble-minded and those who are 
a burden to the re.st of society as you would kill 
off so many rattlesnakes, not because we hate 
them, but because they are troublesome to have 
around you. ’ 

Studv these propogating absurd and barbarous 
ideas carefully. He must be a freak-minded 
" professor,” and should deserve to he killed off 
according to his own statesments. I wonder 
what he means by refering to the phrase ; "those 
who are a burden to societj’. ” Does he mean the 
inclusion of deaf-mutes in this class? There is 
no denying the fact that without education a 
deaf-miite would be a “stench in the nostril” of 
society, hut thanks to the wide distribution of 
free schools all over America and Europe the 
deaf are, of right, considered as intellectual and 
physical equals of their hearing brethen. It is 
physicial culture and education which can make 
the weak strong, as Michael Angleo saj’s : "The 
hand that follows intellect can achieve.” 

The incidentin which Mr. Booker Washington, 
the famous colored educator, dined with President 
Roosevelt at the White House, reminds to tell j ou 
of the daj’ the baseball nineofGallaudet College, 
which I captained, played that of Howard Uni- 
versity for the colored, and the former won, sure 
enough. When the time came for football, we 
received a challenge from the same college, but 
like ashy maiden in the " bliss of ignorance ”(?), 
we declined it w’ith thanks, after learning the 


advice of Professor Gordon, specialist in chemis- 
trj’ who said, after scientific research (?) that 
there would be plenty of hugging in the game of 
"door die” and swimming in the sweet chemical 
sweat of strange mixed compositions w’hich 
might possibly make us half breeds of a new 
specie. Clarence A. Boxley, 

Troy. X. Y. 

THE STRANGE TALE OF A DEAF AND 
DUMB MAN IN IRELAND. 

Away in the lonely marshes of Essex, in the 
straggling village of Rippleside, about three miles 
from Barking, stands Starling’s Hall Farm, the 
residence of Mr. Joslin. a market gardener. It is 
the scene of a romance such as would not disgrace 
the annals of fiction. 

Last summer a deaf and dumb man, entirely 
destitute, but in no waj’ resembling the Orthodox 
tramp came to Mr. Joslin ’s farm, and bj’ 'means 
of mimicking the proces.ses of digging and hoeing 
intimated that he wanted work. In his helpless 
condition Mr. Joslin took pity on him, and gave 
him board, lodging, and pocket-money in return 
for odd jobbing about the farm. He was locally 
nicknamed "Dummy, ’’and because generally 
liked. 

Last September a gun was accidentally fired off 
close to him, the shock partially restored his hear- 
ing, but not enough to enable him to hear or- 
dinarv conversation. He was also able to make 
sounds, but not with anj’ degree of articulation. 
About a w’eek ago he rushed into the house, danc- 
ing with joy, and to the amazement of Mrs. Joslin 
and her son, commenced talking in a foreign 
tongue, interspersed with sentences of broken 
English. 

A Daily Mail representative interviewed the 
man on Wednesdaj’, but he had not enough know- 
ledge of English to give a connected account of 
himself. One being interrogated in French, how- 
ever, an expansive smile lit up his face, and he 
unfolded a most remarkable tale. 

His name is Jean Matfrulin, his father w’as 
French and his mother English. He was born 
in Jersey. His parents were in a good position, 
but owing to them falling on evil times he had to 
go to sea while still in his teens. 

Fourteen years ago he was a seaman on the 
Philippe L’ Frondelle, a vessel of Asia. He was 
on the foretop and fell on to a mass of floating 
wreckage. His head is terribly scarred in con- 
sequence. He managed to climb on to the top of 
the wreckage, and became unconscious. He was 
eventually washed ashore and cared for by natives, 
and on recovering his senses he found he had en- 
tirely lost his speech and hearing. Subsequently 
he reached a seaport and worked his passage to 
England. After drifting about the countrj’, and 
being thoughtmad in consequence of his at- 
tempts to make people understand him, he finally 
came to Rippleside and fell into the kindlj’ hands 
of the Joslins. 

The explosion of the gun partly restored his 
senses, but not enough to be of any consequence. 
The manner of his cure is mysterious and un- 
accountable. He was walking along the road 
about a week ago when to his great surprise and 
delight he heard the .sound of horses’ hoofs. At 
the same moment his speech returned to him. He 
speaks F'rench, Italian', Spanish, and a very little 
German and English. When he first spoke after 
his fourteen long years of silence. French, It- 
alian, and Spanish were inextricably mixed up, 
and even now hisconversation is interspersed with 
Italian and English sentences. He is oveijoyed 
at his cure and is quite contented with his lot. 
He expresses his desire to staj’ with the Joslin 
and continue his work on the farm. 

His case has created a great sensation 
throughout the district. Everybody is trying to 
teach him English, and he proves himself to be a 
very apt pupil. 

Not faster yonder rippling bright. 

That tracks the shallop’s course in light. 

Melts in the lake away. 

Than men from meraorj- erase 
The benefits of former days. 

— Ladv of the Lake. 

Where we are not at ease, we cannot be hap- 
py — Jl'az’erly. 
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tation, and a straight continuous performance 
such as you can see at any Keith or Proctor 
house, always has features that are highly enjoy- 
able. 

According Xo Deaf-Mutes' Journal, a Chi- 
cago deaf man took a flying trip to a somewhat 
distant city. Wonder if Santos-Dumont has a 
rival ? 

Another Chicago young man has actually tried 
to — dear me — must I say it? Tried to kiss a 
young literary woman. 

I wonder that he had the nerve ! 

Then the young literar3' woman writes a story 
about it, giving all the details, in the Journal. 

I wonder that she had the nerve ! 

Here is an O’Brienlet in the Register: 

Thomas W. Brown has been under the weather, 
of late, but with the excitement of a hot mayoral- 
ty campaign in the air, like the easy Boss, his 
health picks up surprisingly. Mr. Brown is 
ready to back up Tammany’s candidate to win, 
and hopes to be the means of bringing Mr. 
Shepard a good many silent votes. 


Says a writer in the Deaf-Mutes' Register : 

“ Mr. Jordan has been painting his shop, the 
Heliotype Printing Co., which is 130 feet long. 

He painted it drab, with olive green trimmings. 

He did all the painting alone,” 

Gee! That’s along company. Beats the A. 
A. F. P. T. S. T. T. D! 

Here’s a diplomatic correspondent’s correction 
of a grave error (no pun). He is also on the 
Journal staff : 

Miss Julia Gavin is very much alive ! I beg 
her pardon for announcing that she was a corpse. 

But it was her married sister who died. 

Comment superfluous I 

Here’s a sample of things one had better left 
unwritten. The Jouttial's Philadelphia chief of 
staff is the offender : 

“Mrs. T. B. and son, Walter, called on the 
writer, but failed to prevent him from writing 
this letter.” 
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AND NEW YORK NOTES 
Edited by Alexander L. Pack. 



I N the last number of the Silent Worker I 
gave Mr. Samuel Frankeheim the credit of 
being the author of the New York news notes 
in The Deaf World. Mr. Frankenheim cor- 
rects me and gives me the opportunity to 
make correction under penalty of being 
“refuted. ’’ The “refute” refers to myself, not the 
statement, hence my correction. Mr. P'ranken- 
heim is not the correspondent. Mr. William S. 
Abrams is. The two gentlemen’s productions 
look so much alike in print that the mistake was 
a natural one. 

Appreciation of some of the things said in this 
column is not lacking. The following letter is 
from a well informed and popular professor in a 
Western school for the deaf : — 

Dear Mr. P : — I have just finished read- 
ing the Silent Worker and your reference to the 
“The Goveror’s Son,” made me think you might 
do us a favor by giving a list of those plays which 
are largely spectacular, so when they went around 
the country, the deaf would know ones it would 

pay to see. Shut up in D for twelve years, 

where nothing but “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” could be 
seen, I know nothing of the plays on the Boards 
now and I venture the opinion that very few deaf 
people do either. I saw Hearne in Hearts of 
Oak” in Milwaukee a winter or two ago, and such 
plays, while not of the spectacular sort, are worth 
going to as they have a good deal of scenery. 

But what I had in mind, were those like the 
“Black Crook, ”i“Fantasma” (of blessed memory). 

In O I’ll have a chance to see something 

maybe and I’ll make up for the twelve years' 
exile. 

You would be giving these plays some free 
advertising maybe, but it would do good both 
ways. 

Yours, 


P. S. — About all I know of the Eye is what I 
see in your columns. There is evidently demand 
for such a paper, or it and the Indicaior wouldn’t 
last very long. But it does seem queer why a real 
good paper can’t exist, while the and the 
Indicator are well patronized, 

A list of the plays of real interest to the deaf 
would be a very long one, but the spectacular 
productions of the past two seasons that are real 
hits are “The Price of Peace” and the “Sleeping 
Beauty and the Beast. ” The one the production 
of Jacob Litt, the other of Klavv and Erlanger, 
who, since “The Country' Circus, ” have got out 
one big production after another until it seems 
that in spectacular magnificence the pinnacle has 
been reached. Under this management was pro- 
duced “Jack and the Beanstalk, ” which ears were 
not needed for, and their mounting of the 
“Rogers Bro's, in Washington,” is a rare treat. 
You can sit through this plaj’ and enjoy the danc- 
ing and appreciate pantomimic accompaniment to 
the song hits, “Get next to the man with the 
pull,” “In. the Swim, ” and, best of all, “The 
Wedding of the Ruben and the Maid,” without 
casting envious glances at your neighbors who 
hear. 

Then, perhaps, you have a friend along who 
will tell you a joke or two. Gus Rogers asks 
Max w'hat he calls his horse? Max replies, “Oys- 
ter. ’ ’ 

Gus remarks that is a queer name for a horse, 
and asks the reason, whereupon he replies: 
“Because he makes the Saddle- rock. ” 

But don’t spoil your hearing friend’s pleasure 
bj' expecting too much. 

Most of the great stars are of but slight inter- 
est to a deaf person, for plays built around or for 
stars, are mostly dialogue, and Drew, Hackett, 
Sothern, and other first rankers, draw but little 
patronage from the army of the deaf. Henry Irv- 
ing in most any of his plays, by his actingalone, 
will prove a delightful treat. 

A dainty little actress, Ethel Barrymore, in 
‘ ‘Capt. Jinks of the Horse-Marines, ” however, is 
an exception to a one-star play’s monotony. 

The “paired” comedians like the Rogers Bro’s, 
Ward and Yokes, etc., etc., always giveaioo 
cents on the dollar show for a deaf man’s delec- 


The facts are all reverse. Mr. Brown whooped 
it up for Low, hired a hall, paid two deaf speak- 
ers and a translator, made an oral speech to a hall 
crowded with deaf people and then went across 
the street taking a dozen of the “ main-guys” of 
the meeting along and entertained to soft 
drinks to the limit. 

Here’s a foolish boast, and an untrue one, from 
the same source. I refer to an election of oflEcers 
in a small club of which Mr. O’Brien is a mem- 
ber : 

In that it is prophesied that the election on the 
first Wednesday in November will be hotter even 
than the mayoralty contest to wapre the day be- 
fore. Each candidate has his following among 
the forty or more votes priviliged to be cast. 

There is not going to be any lack of enter- 
tainment for New Yorkers this winter, for the 
Hollywood Club is going to give its first Am- 
ateur Dramatic venture, and the League of Elect 
Surds is also in the field with a similar enterprise. 
Fanwood pupils will give a little comedy which 
will be followed w’ith a new play, by Chas. J. Le- 
Clercq, entitled, “Personal — Wanted a Wife. ” 
Mr. LeClercq has built the play around his tal- 
ents as a female impersonator, and William G. 
Jones, T. P'. Fox, Fred Hoffman and the inimita- 
ble Tony Capelli are in the bill. 

The Union League, in January, will hold its 
annual select ball, and as usual there will be a ban- 
quet in it. This w'ill draw its usual heavy crowd. 

In social life the Simonson-Blum wedding is the 
big event for November, and another to follow is 
the Fitzgerald-Ellsworth nuptials, the date of 
■which has not been announced. 

The Athletic Club prospers, and as their en- 
tertainments are always given in a good cause, 
they ought to be patronized well. 

Here’s a little one-act tragedy from Pabstville: 
Mr. B, was appointed to be a vice consul in 
Hong Kong, so he went to call on Miss B. with 
this result, as told by Miss B. herself in the Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. B. himself did not at first recognize Miss 
B. in her role of housekeeper and said in an im- 
ressive way that he wanted to see Miss H. B. 
he young housekeeper blushed, felt of her hair, 
dropped the caller a Scottish courtsey, and said 
with mock gravity : 

“ I am the Miss B. you wish to see, ” whereat 
both laughed heartily. Evidently the young 
man expected to find the literary woman wielding 
her pen, instead of a broom ! 

Well, the hour grows late, and I must bid my 
patient readers Good-night. 

Good night, dear ! 


Mr. James Ha-wson in the California News, 
commenting on the Hollj'wood Club’s silent an- 
nex, gives truthful utterance to the following : 

“ Deaf-mutes thrown to gether in any commun- 
ity are immediately drawn to each other. Or ra- 
ther, we may say, they are forced into such as- 
sociation by inability to move freely amongst the 
hearing. Man is by nature a gregarious animal. 

As such, he must associate with others, and the 
deaf-mute is no exception to the rule. The 
knowledge that he must mingle with others of 
the .same sort in order to find equal freedom in- 
duces the deaf-mute to waive all other differences 
for the time being between himself and his asso- 
ciates. He mingles with others of different na- 
tionality, and different religious beliefs ; he tries 
to conform his talk to that of those who have op- 
posite tastes and hold opposite opinions. We all 
know how hopeless a task this is. Amongst the 
multitude of the hearing it is always possible to 
find a flock of the same feather. Amongst the 
deaf, even in our large cities, scarcely a corporal’s 
guard of the same ilk can be mustered. It is im- 
possible to find a leader who can satisfy all clas- 
ses and conditions such as would be found in a 
club. For this reason the deaf for the most part 
either refuse entirely to associate in clubs or, if 
they do, do not take an active part. They pre- 
fer to mingle socially. Club life implies too much 
forced association and puts the members under 
too much restraint. 

In the same paper Mr. D' Estrella conducts a 
newsj' department which he calls ‘ ‘ The Itemizer, " 
but when he refers to himself, as he often does, 
he calls himself “ The Itemizer. ” Frequent re- 
petition makes it ludicrous at times. 

A Chicago club is very much exercised over 
the application of a deaf man for membership. 
As the club has nothing in its Constitution that 
debars a man on account of his color, if he is in 
every other way acceptable I do not know why 
he should be debarred. A negro is playing on 
the Harvard College foot-ball team. The Presi- 
dent entertained Booker Washington at his table. 
Negroes wear shoulder straps in the army. 
Black troopers of United States Cavalry saved 
the day at San Juan, and bringing the matter 
down to personalties, I have three colored men 
under my direction in business who are a great 
deal whiter than a great many Caucasians I 
know. 

* 

Thus says a friend : 

“ Not only was the programme very far from 
complete in covering topics of vital interest to our 
schools, but if we may judge from the discussions 
that followed the reading of the papers there was 
hardly a thought that was either new in- itself or 
was presented with the novelty of treatment that 
might have shed new light on an old subject.” — 

Mt. Airy World. 

“ For people to keep themselves aloof and then 
criticize the Convention for it’s alleged shortcom- 
ings, is a manifestation of rather bad grace, to 
say the least .” — Lone Star Weekly. 

Keep it up gentlemen, the brickpile is handy 
and there is lots of bricks left. But see here, is 
there not a lot of stuff about the ‘ ‘ improvement, " 



etc ? Don ’t ple''ity of people attend Conventions 
to have a good time ? And others for the social 
side, to meet old friends, exchange memories and 
swap yarns ■’ And isn’t that about the best part 
of a ■C'-'nver'tion ? Say, what do jou go for? I 
go to enjoy myself and can “improve” mj'self 
all I want the rest of the year. 

And where is the nub of dressing up an old 
idea in a new (second-hand ?) suit ? That is 
what I call a fake, who cares for shiny suits over 
old carcasses ? 

Two or three little runs that did not get together 
more than four of the old wheeling fiends at one 
time, is the net result of the summer’s outings, 
and it goes to show that like all else, it is a fad 
that is far from lasting. Night runs were aban- 
doned altogether as the element of danger was too 
much in evidence. 

The thing was overdone for a time, and the re- 
gular Sunday run killed it, for as the members 
could not take their families, it savored too much 
of selfishness. 

The only runs by a number of deaf wheelmens 
such as those of previous summers, were by the 
organziation that carries their religious belief to 
the extent of including only its members to all 
sorts of affairs, including picnics, bicycle races 
and the like. 

Tom Brown is dead. 

Previous mention has been made of him in this 
column, which illustrates a phase of his open 
handed generosity. For a man of his limited 
means he gave with the liberality of a Carnegie. 
Money was of no use to him if he could make a 
fellow being happy. Handicapped by a physi- 
cal infirmity in addition to his deafness, he was 
not able to get around as spry as some of his fel- 
lows, but he made a good living as an advertis- 
ing canvasser. Though not associated with any 
of the organizations of the deaf he had as many 
personal friends as any in our ranks. His death 
was very sudden, and his deaf friends did not 
know of it until after he had been laid awa3^ or 
there would have been a large delegation in atten- 
dance to show their respect and regret. 

There are too few Thomas W. Brown’s in the 
world, and the passing of one of them leaves an 
aching void. 

Out of town people who intend to witness the 
annual show by the League of Elect Surds are 
advised to buy their tickets earl3^ or there will 
be little chance of getting a seat. The committee 
in charge is made up prett3' much as the last few 
have been, as to identities, and the3' are prett3- 
well experienced b3' this time. Messrs. Fox, Le- 
Clercq and Soper, with the assistance of Grand 
Ruler Hodgson, are in charge, and Messrs. Fox, 
LeClercq and Soper are also prominent in the pla3’, 
which is b3^ Mr. LeClercq, and which he has re- 
named, “ Turning the Tables. ” The Surds are 
fortunate in having Institution talent available, 
not onl3' are Messrs, Fox, Hodgson, Capelli, Jones 
and Cook of the Instruction force assisting, but a 
number of the school-bo3’s will also help. 

The rest of the Surds will be found on usher, 
reception and floor dut3', and tickets ma3- be had 
of a 03'' of them. 

At Keith’s Union Spuare Theatre, New York, 
next week, the Living Art Sudies will continue 
their phenoniinal success. 

Indescribably beautiful are the only words that 
appropriatel3' conve3^ an idea of the magnificence 
of this production. Two car loads of scenery^ are 
used in the presentation of this act; there are also 
i6 models, eight small children, alive calf, a mag- 
nificent St. Bernard dog, kittens, doves, etc. It 
is the original B. F. Keith $10,000 production, 
than which no better has ever been presented. 
Other attractions next week are the Pony’ Ballet a 
conception of mirth, melody', and motion, pre- 
sented by eight young ladies. Press Eldridge, 
the well known monologue artist; Vernon, the 
ventriloquist; Joe Reichen and his trained dogs; 
Shean & Warren; The Ashley’s, and many others. 
Continuous performauce from noon to ii p.m, 

Dan Daly and “ The New Yorkers” will be at 
the Herald Square Theatre but a fortnight longer 
when they will make way for Mr. Richard Mans- 
field in “Beaucaire. ” Much new business and 
not a few original songs have been added to this 
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musical success recently’. Virginia Earl has an- 
other new song which has been substituted for 
“The Gossip Song” and a three cornered dance 
by Mr. Daly, Mr. Cameron and Miss Laughlin, 
also new, is one of the hits of the piece. Another 
feature which has been added within the past 
week is the Fougere imitation by Miss Idalene 
Cotton. The 50th performance ofThe New York- 
er” will be celebrated Tuesday’ evening, November 
26th, when souvenirs will be presented to the ladies 
attending. A special matinee performance will 
be given at the Herald Square Theatre Thanks- 
giving Day, 

Previous mention has been made of the trem- 
edous big success of the spectacular play, “ The 
Sleeping Beauty and the Beast, ” which Manager 
Jacob Litt offers at his Broadway Theatre. No- 
thing on such a huge scale of magnificence has 
ever been attempted, and if y’ou miss it y’ou make 
a sad mistake. 

Brooklyn Borough, IN. Y. 

URING the early’ part of October, the 
yact races were the chief topic of dis- 
cussion. 

We deplore, at times, being compelled 
to suspend members of our Guild, on 
account of willfully neglecting to pay 
dues, or being in too poor circumstances to do so. 
But the rule must be enforced. If a member is 
really in poor circumstances, we would think 
they have the privilege of applying to the Guild 
for aid, and paying their dues out of what is al- 
lowed them. The Guild aids the poor and needy' 
deaf of this borough who are not members. So, 
of course, a member ought to enjoy the same pri- 
vilege. We sincerely regret that the New York 
Guild of Silent Workers has not made any’ ad- 
vancements for the better lately’. We do not see 
any reason for their inability to obtain a quorum 
at its meetings, unless it is the fact that St. Anns 
is not more centrally located. 

Three residents of Manhattan are members of 
the sister Guild across the big bridge, but they’ 
were formerly residents of Brooklyn, and cherish 
the old love for the city of churches. 

Sunday’, October gth, at 3 P.M., Rev. Spencei 
Roche conducted the services orally, as the holy’ 
communion was administered, assisted by-reader 
Samuel Brown. Thanks are due to Rev. Roche 
for his kindne.ss, as he has allowed the Brooklyn 
deaf the use of his church and also the chapel for 
the Guild’s meetings for a number of years. 

But to have a mini.ster speak orally’ when there 
are no hearing people present, is a new experience 
to us. And contrary to the custom of our minis- 
ters in keeping us in church for an hour and a 
half generally, the reverend gentleman dismissed 
his silent congregation in less than an hour. One 
evening we attended service for the hearing in 
company with a couple of ladies. The sermon 
lasted an hour almost to the minute. This is what 
most of us would appreciate. 

Sometime ago, w’e learned through the Journal 
that Mrs. M. Kidd had deparated from lier 
Oklohoma home. Not knowing the rumor to have 
been false, we were quite amazed to see her 
occupying a pew at church last Sunday’, and it 
took some time to convince us that it was not her 
ghost that had returned from the land of cattle 
ranches, where her favorite broncho still mourns 
her extended absence. 

Oh, no! John Doe, y’ou were all wrong w'hen 
y’ou state in the Journal that it was the Silent 
Worker that misrepresented Mrs. Kidd as hav- 
ing departed for her Oklohoma home. We can 
defend the Worker for the truth and veracity of 
its reports. 

Yes, it is true that President Reynolds had sent 
in his resignation as President of the Guild, but 
on Mr, Sam Browm’s motion he was induced to 
serve out his term, which expires in two months. 
And if he cannot be present his duties will be at- 
tended to by the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. His reasons for wishing to resign, were 
overtime at business and also that some of the 
members fire oIFblank cartridges behind his back. 
Poor boy! Archie told him to act like a soldier 
and not retreat under the enemy’s fire. None of 
the members wished to accept his resignation. 

Wm. Moore says in a year he may be able to 
obtain a chafFeur licence to run an automobile, 
and will then appear in all his glory. But as 
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William is unfortunately blind in one eye as well 
as deaf, we have grave dubts about his success in 
beating Vanderbilt’s “White Devil” a year 
hence. 

On the evening of Saturday, October 19th, an 
interesting lecture was given by the Guild in the 
chapel of St. Marks, by’ Mr. O. F. Nichols, C. E., 
chief assistant engineer of the new East River 
bridge, now in course of construction, together 
with stereopticon illustrations. It is very in- 
structive as well as appreciated. Walter B. Peet 
kindly acted as interpreter to the deaf. About 
seventy’ persons were in the audience. As both 
gentlemen tendered their services gratuitously, a 
vote of thanks was tendered them. Several also 
received passes over the foot path that is construct- 
ed temporarily. 

On presentation to us by the editor of a ticket to 
one of Proctor’s theatres, we availed ourself of 
the privilege of attending one afternoon in Oc- 
tober. On account ofouraffliction.we seldom took 
the opportunity of visiting a theatre, but must 
say’ that it was a delightful experience (in) this in- 
stance. Such productions as “ My Friend from 
India” and “ Nancy & Co. ,” as played at Proc- 
tor’s, does not exactly require the faculty of hear- 
ing to appreciate them, as they are fine spectacular 
plays and appeal to the eye. The deaf to witness 
plays like these, can imagine them.selves in a 
veritable fairy’ land. Dull care and the trials of 
life for the time being vanish, and they thinks on- 
ly of the present and their charming surroundings. 

We are informed that Mr. Lipgens, a German 
mute, while at the Paris World’s Exposition, was 
offered great inducements by the Tiffanys to come 
to America and work in one of their departments. 
He is said to be an expert chaser, etc., without a 
peer in his line. He receives the highest wages, 
has his own separate workroom, and is said to 
have executed many very fine and delicate speci- 
mens of the American yacting cup, in minature. 

Dan Ward, of Newark, your scribeand a hear- 
ing friend by’ the name of Sam JIc Crea, left the 
early part of November for the Virginia mouu’ 
tains, to start some business connected with 
timber. They may visit their homes by Christ- 
mas and your scribe will probably remain in New 
York ifall goes well. Leo Greis. 


THAT CELEBRATED HIGH HAT. 

Editor Silent Worker : 

Dear Sir : — Respectfully soliciting your indulgence for 
a liraited space to indite a few remarks in answer to 
that wide notoriety and sarcastic criticism engendered in 
the last succeeding editions of your paper, touching that 
now celebrated silk hat of the “ Pan American Conven- 
tion fame.” and which has still continued to be the reign- 
ing sensation of the hour without intermission up to the 
present moment. 

Unabashed and with true .American spirit and candor. I 
will affix my signature below for the benefit and elucida- 
tion of those who have been groping in the dark and 
proclaim broadcast to the four winds that “ I was it.” 

Really, its advent amongst that distinguished congre- 
gation of the deaf at that period mentioned could be 
ascribed to the mistaken impression that it would find 
antple company. It was promptly discarded and replaced 
by a straw during the remainder of my sojourn there, 
because of those goo-goo eyes cast in my direction from all 
points of the compass upon its first appearance. I am 
very sorry that it has disturbedt he sweet repose of that 
talented writer from the land of the breweries— Milwau- 
kee. Those remarks that alluded to my being altogether 
too young in appearance to wear a silk hat, coupled with 
being accused of strutting around like a peacock were 
indeed flattering to say the least. I cheerfully accept the 
compliments in the light that they were tendered) and 
consider it quite an honor, coming, as it does, from such 
an elevated source of intellectual attainments. Never- 
theless, had the lady had a good sized view of your humble 
servant, she would promptly recant, as I am the very pic- 
ture now of what our amiable President, Mr. Pach, 
respresentea upon that occasion. 

Now a few words in self defense, as to the motive or 
circumstance that found the high hatcrystalized upon the 
top of my mental column. 

It is rather the exception than the rule for young men 
to wear such head gear, much less deaf-mutes in this city. 
But we artists of the needle are essentially the people, 
and form a large factor of the industrial life of that elate 
element that perambulates Fifth .\ venue. Therefore, to 
keep in touch with that source whence our revenue is 
dervied. we continually, by a large margin of numbers, 
wear those stove-pipe hats and brush elbows with those 
millionaries with impunity. 

It is quite at variance with the spirit of good breed- 
ing for any one to point out the defects of their fellow 
men, as they, themselves could be convicted of the same 
sin. 

We are only human, and a certain amount of pride in 
ourselves is pardonable. It is beyond the tongue of 
cavil, an inherent failing of which all creatures on this 
mundane sphere are not exempt. 

J. W. DOL.yN. 

55 W’EST 26th St., New York City. 
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We fear our industrial training is all too good. 
A half dozen of our pupils with their school terms 
scarce more than half over, found positions dur- 
ing the summer in which they proved so eflBcient 
as to cause them to receive offers that induced 
them to remain. The mistake of this will be- 
come very plain to them in the future, w'hen it 
is too late. 

It would seem impossible that the 
At Last walls of an educational institution 

of any kind, should remain wholly 
without pictures for a decade, still more strange 
that a school for the deaf, where the eye is almost 
the only avenue to the soul, should continue so 
long without these aids. And yet, amidst our 
plentitude of everything else, this has been our 
condition, not for one decade but for very nearly 
a pair of them. Not a single picture of any merit 
anywhere within our school. For the past two 
years, however, our eyes have been upon the 
deficit, and ere the dawning of another year at 
least fifty beautiful engravings and etchings will 
ornament our chapel, sitting-rooms, and halls, 
not common prints, but artistic remarque proofs, 
alike beautiful and intrinsically valuable, pic- 
tures that will be a delight and an education to 
the little ones who come to us, as long as our 
school exists. Thanksgiving day, with its splen- 
did dinner, its basket-ball and its plethora of 
other joys, was made memorable by the hanging 
of the first dozen of these, and there was no 
feature of the day more enjoyed by the pupils. 
They were fully imbued with the spirit of the 
occasion. When Mr. Walker hung the splendid 
copper-plate etching of “ Longfellow’s Bridge, ” a 
mighty cheer went up and as each successive scene 
took its place the enthusiasm was renewed. 
“The Captain of the Guard,” “Across the 
Fields,” “The Halt,” “The Schism,” “Five 
Mile River,” “The Point of Beach,” “At the 
Gate,” ‘The Lesson in Geography,” A Mid- 
summer .\I ilrigal, ” and “The Harvest Moon.” 
with a number of fine portraits are among the 
number we already possess, and a bountiful sup- 
ply is now but the matter of a little time. 


We have referred before to our “ Parents’ 
Fund,” a fund made up as its name implies by 
contributions from the parents of our children. 
These have been in amounts of from one to ten 
dollars per month on account of the child’s care, 
and have formed a separate account with which 
a world of good is being done. First of all everj- 
requisite for the child, not given from the general 
fund appropriated, has been furnished. Then 
came newspapers. As the amount grew pictorial 
papers were added ; next came illustrated period- 
icals, and then accretions to the Library, which, 
fed from this source, now numbers nearh’ three 
thousand volumes. The contributions of parents 
during the past year have exceeded any previous 
year, and this now enables us to embellish our 
interior with these works of art. Parents visiting 
us in future will view with added pride this new 
fruit of their efforts, a fruit that will not only 
benefit their children but be a benefit to our school 
in all the j-ears to come. 


“ People in Washington, ” saj-s 
A True an esteemed contemporary, “are 

Philosophy, somewhat astonished because 
Mr. Wu, the Chinese Minister, 
goes unconcernedly and even merrily about his 
daily work in spite of the fact that his official 
head is about to be chopped off by his unappreci- 
ative government. This is not what the observ- 
ing Washington people are accustomed to .see in 
such cases. As a rule when a foregin Minister 
hears that his job is about to end he ‘ lays 
down.’ That is what they call it in Washing- 
ton. They mean that he stops W'ork, ceases to 
take an interest in the imall things of his posi- 
tion and proceeds to pack up. Also they are ac- 
customed to see men in Mr. Wu’s position man- 
ifest by certain signs the di.sgu.st and disappoint- 
ment that fill their hearts. Mr. Wu’s self pos- 
.session is imperturbable. Being asked how he 
managed to preserve an absolutely unchanged 
demeanor in the face of his troubles, he made 
this philosophical remark ; ‘ It is all in a life 

time. ’ A philosopher that died many centuries 
before Mr. Wu was born put the same idea into 
neater and better language. He said ; ‘ For I 

believe that to the good man no evil thing can 
happen, either in this world or that which is to 
come. ’ The power to sustain the shocks and re- 
ver.ses of life and go on under them is to some 
extent a matter of temperament. Some men are 
born with it. Other men acquire it. They ac- 
quire it by trying to take a large view of their 
position in the world. After all, it can make 
very little real difference to Mr. Wu whether he 
is Chinese Minister to the United States or living 
in retirefnent in a village. He will find his work 
to do wherever he is. Wherever he is his mind 
will go with him. He will have his books and 
his thoughts for his quiet hours and his fellow- 
men to help always. He may like the climate 
of Washington better than the climate of his 
native land. Or at home he may miss the op- 
portunity of saying bright, witty things and see- 
ing them reported in all the newspapers. But if 
he is truly wise he knows these things are mere 
vanity and emptiness. They have nothing to do 
with the real objects of life. No doubt the wisest 
man is he that keeps steadily along his own 
chosen path without being depressed or elated by 
ill-fortune or good. But to do that successfully 
is about the toughest test of manhood. The late 
Benjamin Harrison was an excellent example of 
philosophical self-possession in all circumstances. 
An ex-President of the United States is supposed 
to be in a particularly helpless position. There 
is no further political preferment open to him. 
For obvious reason he cannot re-enter public life 
in any capacity. It would not accord with his 
dignity to take active part in politics. When 
Mr. Harrison was defeated in 1892 his friends 
wondered what in the world he would do. Mr. 
Harrison didn ’t wonder. He accepted the situa- 


thing had happened to him since he closed his law 
oflace. 

He worked hard and worked steadfastly, and the 
verj‘ best products of his mind were gleaned after 
he had retired to private life. He knew he had 
his work to do, whether he was President of the 
United States or a lawyer in Indianapolis, and he. 
went calmly on to do it. There is nothing in 
“laving down,” as the people of Washington 
call it. The time spent in regretting these cas- 
ualties of life is time more than wasted. The 
man that does his best wherever he is has noth- 
ing to fear and no cause for regret. ” 

What a world of wi.sdom in this example of our 
representative from the Flowery Kingdom ! It is 
the need of the hour, this spirit of resignation to 
the inevitable, united with a determination to do 
the best that in us lies, no matter what is coming, 
or whether we think we are appreciated or not. 
The superintendent, the teacher and the pupil, 
have been known to “ lay down, ” as well as the 
office-holder, and may wdth equal benefit take 
this leaf from the book of Wu Ting Fang who 
has. not in this instance alone, given us lessons 
that have set us to wondering as to whether after 
all “the higher civilization” may not possibly 
be at the place where Wu got his wondrous phil- 
osophy. 


There is no mere important work 
Long in the hands of any Comniitee ap- 
Needed pointed at the recent convention in 
Buffalo than that for the collection of 
stories and publication of a reader for deaf child- 
ren, and the labor could not have come under 
better direction than that of Mrs. Sylvia Chapin 
Balis. None but thofie who have taught the deaf 
know how difficult it is to find books adapted to 
the needs of younger pupils. The “ Raindrop,” 
published at the Western Pennsylvania School, 
was a most excellent little work for the purpose, 
and “ Talks and Stories” has been used, with 
advantage, by half the profession ; but there is 
need for more of the kind, and if the ladies and 
gentlemen who have charge of the coming 
publication will get together enough of the 
splendid little stories -that have appeared from 
time to time in the papers and periodicals of the 
deaf to fill not one but half a dozen volums, they 
will merit the lasting gratiude of every school for 
the deaf in the land. 


The question in regard to the ad- 
Immune. visability of vaccination is one 
that has been brought clo.se home 
to us during the fall. The prevalence of the dis- 
ease in neighboring states and cities, has been 
very suggestive of the possibility of the arrival 
of the contagion in our own town, and therecent 
epidemic in the California school has shown us 
how dire a thing it may become when it once gets 
a foothold in an institution like our own. A care- 
ful consideration of all the circumsances led us to 
belive that, in spite of recent reports of ill effects, 
caused by the use of vaccine virus, it would be 
wise to have all pupils not heretofore vaccinat- 
ed to undergo the operation. In accordance with 
this judgment, the most carefully prepared 
points were obtained and the operation was per- 
formed upon all children not able to show a good 
mark. All arras were examined from day to day, 
and serious symptoms watched for, but aside 
from a fine crop that “took” beautifully, there 
was nothing to cause alarm, and all are now 
entirely well. There is no question but that 
vaccination is an almost certain preventive of 
small-pox, and we now feel quite safe from any 


tion with unruffled calm, and as soon as his term 
of office ended he went straight to Indianapolis 
and resumed hiS wdrk in hi§ profession as ifno-'“ inroad of the dread disease. 


ine Cj . 



[ School M Citv» ] 

The first flurry of snow was seen on the 13th 
inst. 

Lewis McCarty, of Florence, is a frequent visi- 
tor. He is a member of the Red Men, a benefit 
organization. 

A correspondent informs us that James Oliver 
Smith, a colored deaf-mute, now living in Cana- 
da, left this citj' in 1886, and that he was educa- 
ted at our school. 

Charlie Stevens accompanied his father on a 
hunting trip the second of the month. One 
quail and five rabbits was the result of Charlie’s 
unerring aim. 

Superintendent Walker went gunning in South 
Jersey, November ist. He was more fortunate 
than last }'ear, for he bagged fourteen quail and 
a “cotton-tail.” 

At the Oyster Supper of the Bethany Pre.sb3'- 
terian Church recentlj*, three of our girls assist- 
ed. Thej’ were Lilly Shaw. Sadie Harwa5' and 
Marj' Somers. 

Minnie Walsh was taken home b\' her father 
on the 2ist inst., on account of her mothers ’sick- 
ness. We are sorr3' that she cannot remain to 
complete her school term. 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson, the big fellow of this 
city, is a member of the recentl3’ organized foot- 
ball team of Trenton. Their first practice game 
took place on Saturday, the i6th inst. 

Miss Hall was called home on 12th inst., b3' 
the death of her onlv' brother. He died in Porto 
Rico whither he had gone for the benefit of his 
health. His remains w'ere shipped North to his 
former home. Miss Hall has the sincere .S3’m- 
path3' of all. 

Prof. Lloyd entertained the members of All 
Souls Working People’s Club, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of November 15th, with a reading on 
“C3'rus the Great.” Mrs. Llo3'd accompanied 
him, and both remained over night as the guest 
of Mrs. Henr3' Winter Syle. 

Wesle3’ and Clara Breese were delighted to re- 
ceive a call from their mother on the 8th and 9th 
inst, Wesle3’ Breese is one of those ambitious 
boys who want to become a good printer. At 
home he has a little printing press and an assort- 
ment of job type and during the summer months 
he earns quite a little sum printing visiting cards, 
etc. 

R. B. Lloyd Jr., arrived in Vancouver, Wash., 
on Monday, the 3rd in.st. He was five days on 
the road. He was much impressed by the 
immensit3’ oi the prairies and the vastness of the 
Rocky Mountains. It was cold in the mountains 
and he saw snow, but the next day he descended 
into Oregon and saw flowers in bloom. We all 
hope he will like his new field of labor and wish 
him success. 

Isaac Golland, of New York cit3’, paid his 
Trenton friends a visit on Sunday, the 10th inst. 
Among those he called on were Mr. Llo3'd, who 
was once his teacher at Fanwood, Mr. Bowker 
who was one of his classmates and Mr Porter, 
who, like him, is a member of the Elect Surds. 
He also took in the School for the Deaf and after 
a very pleasant day, took his departure for New 
York on a late train. 

On the 13th inst. Supt. Walker, having had a 
portion of the carcass of a deer sent to him, 
generously invited all the non-resident instruct- 
ors to remain at noon and share with him and 
the other officers the rare treat of a venison 
lunch. All gladly accepted and enjo3’ed the re- 
past exceedingly. Some had never tasted veni- 
sion before. Mr. Walker was thanked by all, 
for not before had they ever received such an en- 
tertainment. 

A large number of our pupils attended the 
Hamilton School Fair on the 8th and 9th inst.. 
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and had a fine time. Mrs Lloyd had charge of 
the cake booth. Both Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. Port- 
er contributed fancv' articles of their own make, 
which went like hot cakes. Superintendent 
Walker was present with the pupils from our 
school and treated them to ice cream. Catherine 
Llo3’d and Cornie Porter are pupils of the school, 
of which Mar3’ Brearle3’, a sister of Mrs. Llo3’d, is 
the principal. 

A local paper announced during the pre.sent 
month the death of an aged deaf unite who had 
for 3'ears lived at Hamilton Square, a few miles 
above this citv'. We forget his name. He attend- 
ed school at the Penns3'lvania Instition at Broad 
and Pine. He is said to have been ver3' thrift3' 
and saved up enough to build a comforable home 
for himself and sister, also a deaf-mute. He fol- 
lowed the trade of shoemaking in the winter and 
fanning in the summer. He was also skilled in 
the use of tools. 

The lamp factor3' of Boyd & Co., where Messrs. 
Bowker and Bennison work, was destro3’ed b3' fire 
not long ago. They are thrown out of work as a 
consquenee, but onK’ temporaril3', because the 
firm are making arrangements for the immediate 
resumption of business. The fire originated from 
overheated flooring directl3’ where the two deaf 
emplo3’es worked. They’ had left the shop but an 
hour previous to the outbreak, and are congrat- 
ulating themselves on the narrow escape they 
had from being burned alive, as they’ say it was 
almost impossible to e.scape. The building and 
goods were entirely’ covered by’ insurance, 

Halloween w’as more generally celebrated in 
Trenton than ever before, and our school was not 
behind, Mrs. Walker gave a “ Mother Hub- 
bard” party, to which all the teachers and officers 
of the school were invited to appear in some char- 
acter taken from mother Hubbard’s family or her 
kin, Mrs. Walker herself personated Mother 
Hubbard in her peaked hat and quilted petticoat. 
The other characters were; — Jack and Jill, Mr. 
and Mrs. Porter ; The Maid of Primrose Hill, 
Miss Hendershot ; The Old Woman with candle. 
Miss Tilson ; Little Red Riding Hood, Miss 
Bunting ; Little Bo-Peep. Miss Wood ; The Maid 
of Primrose Hill, Miss Dellicker; Mother Hub- 
bard, Miss Sappington ; Polly, Mrs. Hawkins ; 
Deaf Old Woman, Mrs. My’ers ; Dilly’-Down- 
Dilly, Mrs. Lloy’d ; Maiden All Forlorn, Mr. 
Lloyd ; The Lady’ of the Dumplings, Miss B. Bil- 
bee ; Red Riding Hood, Miss Hills; Miss Muffett 
Cornie Porter ; Mary’ of the Lamb, Catherine 
Lloyd ; Colored Widow, Mr. Miller ; Mrs. Nation, 
Eldon Walker; Umbrella Mender, Mr. Borden; 
Maiden All Forlorn, Miss Adams. 

The pupils also had a reunion after study’ hour 
from eight till half past ten in the girls’ sitting 
room. Many of the boy’s rigged themselves up 
in outlandish attire and painted their faces or 
wore masks. The girls, however, refrained from 
such practices and were contented to look on and 
enjoy the fun. 


IBasketball ISotes. 

By George Wainwright. 

Timm is certainly a great guard. 

Wainwright ’s form is improving this season. 

Bennison is coming back into the game and 
w’ill likely play’ after Christmas. 

On the 28th of October, the Mutes op>ened their 
season. It w’as not a successful opening, how- 
ever. 

Charlie Schlipp, the captain of the Second 
team, has been promoted to the first team. Fred 
Walz will take his place as captain. 

Bennison, the forward, has recovered and in 
good condition to play’ again. Miller, the Mutes’ 
new guard, is laid up with a swollen foot, and 
will not be able to play’ again for several days. 

Carty never play’ed such a fast game as he is 
putting up this season. He is sure in all parts of 
the game, and but few goals are being scored on 
him. The boys are proud of Walker. If he was 
only a little taller he could lay the ball in the bas- 
ket without tossing it. Fleming of the Mutes’ 
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seems to have the trick oflanding free throws all 
right. 

On the evening of November 4th, the Mutes 
defeated the Broad Street A. C., in a fast and 
interesting game, by the score of 29 to two. The 
Mutes outplayed the Broad Streets from the start 
until the close. Their passing was excellent, and 
the Broad Streets tried hard to break it up, but 
they W’ere unsuccessful. The score at the end of 
the first half stood; — Mutes, 9; Broad Street A. C., 
o. The Mutes in the second half had everything 
their ow’nw’ay, andrallied i7points tothe vitisors’ 
tw’o, making the first score 26 to 2, 


A RAILROAD MAN DEAF AND DUMB. 

■jlTEN w’ho work around steam railroads have 
constant use for all their faculties, espe- 
cially’ those of hearing and speaking, and it is 
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rare indeed that a person lacking the former will 
be retained in the employ of a railroad com- 
pany. There is one exception to this rule, how- 
ever. probably the only one, in the person of 
Louis F. Garretson, track sweeper at Clinton 
avenue station of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
this city. Garretson can neither hear nor speak. 
He is 47 years of age. thirty-one of w’hich he has 
spent railroading. Railroad men are exposed 
to danger continually, and Garretson ’s duties 
are as hazardous as any’. Yet. so far, he has 
never met with an accident. His w’ork keeps 
him out on the railroad tracks all day’ long, 
where hundreds of trains are passing every tw en- 
ty-four hours. He is armed with a broom and a 
sharp iron prong, and goes up and down the 
tracks for three hundred yards above and below 
the station, sweeping up the refuse and stray 
pieces of paper. He is left entirely to himself 
w’ith no one to w’arn him of approaching trains, 
but makes such good use of his eyes that .so far 
he has always been able to get out of the w’ay’ of 
the fliers in time to avoid being hit. 

Garretson has been sw’eepingthe tracks now’ for 
eleven years. He began railroading with the 
Pennsy’ when he w’as 16 y’ears old, as a w’ater 
carrier on the Tullytow’n w’recking train. Al- 
though deaf and dumb from his birth, he made 
such good use of his other faculties that he w’as 
considered as capable as any of the other men 
employed on the train, and was advanced to a 
position of trust and responsibility. He was 
placed in one or two other positions before com- 
ing to Trenton to be a track sweeper. 

Garretson is a pleasant-faced man, w’ith blue 
ey’es and light hair. He lives at 41 College 
street with his little four-year old boy. His wife 
also a deaf-mute died last spring after a pro- 
longed illness. 
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[ the ^ Owl * Colmtin ] 

T he editor of the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal had an 
editorial the latter part of 
October on the pecularity of 
a totally blind deaf-mute, 
Stanley Robinson, in al- 
ways facing the mirror 
■while removing the stubble from his chin ■with a 
razor. Of course, the looking glass is of no 
earthly use to the blind man — he guides the 
razor carefully up and down bj' his his accurate 
sense of touch. Mr. Hodgson asks how he began 
the habit of shaving before a mirror and why ? 
Stanley Robinson was a classmate of mine at 
the time when he was “ ver^' hard of sight. ” 
He had learned to shave hiinsell before his eye- 
sight began to fail, and therein may beaccounted 
the reason for his standing before the looking 
glass, and its continuance ever since, even after 
he became totally blind, and he certainly is a 
“creature of habit.” No other reason can be 
presented for the beginning of the habit — and as 
for his continuing to stand before the mirror 
while shaving, though totally blind, leave that 
to the fates. He may have a God-given sight, 
through his imagination, that he can see his face 
in the mirror. Mr. Robinson, way back in 1891 
and 1892, was so near sighted that even a mirror 
was of little or no use to him, for if the sun-light 
in the room was strong, or be there a flood of gas 
light, he could not look in the mirror without 
turning away dazed b5' the brightness of the 
glass and with tears in his eyes. He always se- 
lected the hour of 4:30 or 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon to excute his tonsorial work, when the 
light in his room was near twilight. Some- 
times he selected the hour after evening study 
and then it was interesting to watch him. The 
single gas jet was turned half on and Robinson, 
without looking in the mirror lathered his stub- 
ble. Then he would stand about three feet from 
the mirror, alwaj's in a direct line with the gas 
jet at his back, and naturally his shadow fell on 
the glass, darkening it. He could have seen no 
more of his face in that mirror in the dull light, 
than he could see of the bottom of the ocean from 
the surface. Yet he scraped and scraped uncon- 
cernedly and had a fair face at the end. His 
razor was a poor affair, chipped and hollow in 
places, and seemed fit to cut straw and twigs in- 
stead of fine hair. Still he came out always 
without a scratch. You or I would have been 
good for the Institution surgeon after using it. 
So marked was this habit, that, once in a while, 
the boys used to turn the mirror to the wall while 
Robinson was lathering, (of course, unnoticed), 
but he always went about his shaving without 
noticing that he was looking into the wooden 
back of the mirror. Thus, before he became to- 
tally blind he could shave himself without the 
use of a mirror, but alw'a3'S had one in front of 
him, whether the bright glass shone on him, or 
the wooden back mocked him. I have given 
this much to trj' and help Mr. Hodgson solve the 
psychological problem -which he places before his 
readers. 


Another scratch on this month’s looking glass, 
which will no doubt interest readers, because of 
its curious formation, was taken from the North- 
ern New York letter in the Deaf-Mutes' Journal, 
issue of November 7th. It’s meaning is vague 
and you can guess, and guess again without hit- 
ting the truth of the matter : 

“As a superintendent Mr. Rider is excellent, 
and as a teacher, there are few better in the pro- 
fession. Although a (rood sifrn-maker, Mr. Rider 
favors the oral method of teaching the deaf, and 
the Malone School is conducted without the u.se 
■of signs. Perhaps that is the rea.son why the 
Malone School sends none of its bright pupils to 
the Washington College.” 

Gallaudet College could entertain the bright 
pupils of the Malone School and give them a 
higher education without impairing their vocal 
powers one whit. Mr. Rider must know that 
much, or as a superintendent he isn't excellent. 
On the other hand I am led to believe that the 
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oral method is responsible for none of that 
school’s pupils going to Gallaudet college, be- 
cause under that “ rule and line” their attain- 
ments are not high enough to warrant admit- 
tance. 


From the book just out, the title of which is 
“Deafness and Cheerfulness, ” written b}^ Rev. 
A. W. Jackson, we must record another scatch on 
the looking glass, by submitting to intelligent 
and thoughtful minds a paragraph taken there- 
from, w’hich will, at a glance, no doubt appeal 
strongly to us as about equal to the inventive 
genius who writes the circus posters and adver- 
tisements of our many traveling sho-ws. We all 
know the circus posters lie and the wording 
more fiction than fact : but the public like to be 
humbugged. So with Mr. Jackson’s statement, 
and with him we quite agree that “ severer test 
could hardly be conceived than this.” Severer 
test of the public’s misbelief in such a statement 
could hardl5' be conceived than the printing there- 
of. If Mr. Jackson wants to mount deafness or 
oralism on Pegasus, and send cheerfulness after 
it on a skj’ rocket, well and good. We prefer 
stiller ways. The paragraph is as follows ; 

“ A little time ago, seeking knowledge of this 
matter, I visited one of these institutions and 
conversed with the principal. Among other ques- 
tions which I asked was this : ‘ Suppose your 
better trained pupils, transferred to a lecture- 
room at Harvard College, where Professor Royce, 
say, is lecturing on philosophy, and using 
such words as a prior, cousciousness, pheno- 
mena, epistemology, etc., — words utterly for- 
eign to them, — would they be able to read from 
his lips 2’ The prompt answer w-a.s ‘ Thej- would. ’ 
Severer test could hardly be conceived than 
this.” 

R. E. Maynard. 


ANOTHER LAURA BRIDGEMAN IS IN THE 
PERKINS INSTITUTION. 

Boston, Sept. 21. — After the long vacation the 
pupils of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
began work again this morning, and the ancient 
building that was the pride of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe’s heart was alive again. 

In the girls’ department there were eight j'-five 
pupils entered, and this number included four 
from the kindergarten and five new one. 

One of the newcomers is Marin Rostron, a lit- 
tle auburn-haired girl of twelve from Fall River, 
■who is blind, deaf and dumb. It meant .some- 
thing of a .sacrifice to open the doors to this new 
girl, for every child who is so helpless needs the 
entire attention of a teacher, and as the teacher 
must have a room by herself the room that would 
have been used for two pupils is turned over to 
her, and thus one child in reality occupies the 
space that could have been used by there. 

Rescues Blind Children. 

Ever since the day -when Dr. Howe discovered 
a new world to Laura Bridgeman the institution 
has done all in its power to rescue every soul so 
handicapped from an extistence that would be 
worse than chaos. 

Until seven 5'ears of age Maria Rostron attend- 
ed the public school, but gradually her powers of 
sight and hearing failed, and it has been five 
years since she had anj’ intellectual training. 

This morning she was all excitement over the 
opening of the school. Her first writing lesson 
was a serious problem to her. The writing tab- 
let, pasteboard with strongly indented lines, was 
placed in her hands, and a sheet of paper over it; 
but it was a long time before, even with the tea- 
cher’s guidance, she could just catch the idea of 
letter formation. Finally she was led from one 
girl to another, who was also struggling at the 
table with a writing lesson, and being instructed 
just how to laj’ her hand lightly upon the hand 
of the writer while it was in action, she soberlj' 
paid attention for a few moments, then gave half 
an audible chuckle of triumph, and, returning to 
her task, demonstrated quickly that she had 
caught the idea. There was no more earnest 
pupil than she, as she laboriously bent to the 
task, and every time her teacher patted her hand 
in approval she laughed. 

Has a New Teacher. 

It was found necessary to engage a new teach- 


er for Marian, and so it happens that Miss Mabel 
Forbush, a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Framingham, is her eyes, ears and voice. 

There are now five blind, deaf and dumb pup- 
ils at the institution. Thej’ are Thomas Stringer, 
Elizabeth Robbin, Edith Thomas, Cora Crocker 
end Marian Rostrom . — New York Journal. 


3tate Items. 

Miss Ida Brod, of Washington, N. J., is visit- 
ing friends in Jersey Citj’. 

The name of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Cook’s lit- 
tle girl is Aimee and not Annie as was printed in 
the last number of this paper. 

A sister of William Dietrich, of East Orange, 
Died on the agth ult. The sympathy’ of his 
friends is extended to him. 

Cards are out for a stag to be given at the resi- 
dence of Thomas A. Taggert, on the evening of 
Thursday, December the fifth. 

Miss Sarah Finn, who has been living with 
Miss S. Howard, of West Orange, for some time, 
is stopping in Belleville, N. J., with a married 
sister. 

George E. Garrison, of Atlantic City, who was 
spending several w'eeks in Orange, visiting 
friends, was ealled home the first of the month 
bj’ an illness in the family. 

The services for the deaf in Trinity Church 
Newark, were largelj' attended by the deaf resi- 
dents of that place, Sunday afternoon, the 17th. 
The Reverend Mr. Brown preached. 

William Gallagher, formerly of Paterson but 
now of Long Branch, has joined the Lyceum A. 
C., as forward, and by reason of his excellent 
plajdng has become a fixture of the club. 

Miss Lizzie Weeks, of Bergenfields, N. J. , a 
graduate of the New Jerse3' State School for the 
Deaf at Trenton, has joined her parents who have 
moved to New York cit3' to make their home per- 
manently. 

A large golden eagle, measuring six feet from 
tip to tip of its w'ings, was captured by Henry 
Dudle3’ on his farm, near Moorestown. The eagle 
had come down to tlie ground to devours wild 
duck it had captured when Mr. Dudley shot it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. McKinley, of South 
Orange, gave a reception at their new residence 
in honor of their daughter. Miss Antionette Lu- 
cie McKinley, on the evening of Friday, the 15th 
inst., the occasion being her tw'entietli 3'ear. 
With various kinds of games and dancing, the 
evening was spent most pleasantl3’. Man3^ valua- 
ble and beautiful gifts were received, and a col- 
lation was served at a late hour. Miss McKinley 
was assisted by her cousins, the Misses Steven- 
son, of Faribault, Minn. Miss McKir'le3’ ■was at 
one time a student of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, and has been living in New Jeusey a 
short time. About seventy-five guests from the 
3’ounger set of the Orange Societ3' were there, 
including several of the deaf, some of whom ■w’ere; 
The Misses S. J. Cassidy, Bessie Schroeder, Josie 
Everett, Mamie Lawson, Rachael Bornstein, and 
Messrs. Harr3' Bleecker, M. S. Kelly, David 
Simonson, Thomas A. Taggart, Guy A. Muller 
and Pual Myers. 


DOES NOT COME OFTEN ENOUGH. 

The October number of the Silent Worker was 
a handsome one. The New Jerse3' school has an 
engraving plant in connection with the printing 
office and here the many half-tones used in the 
paper are made, thus giving the editor an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate his articles and also affording 
the pupils a chance to learn the trade. There is 
only one objection to the Silent Worker — it does 
not come often enough, being a monthly , — The 
New Era. 
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T he resignation ofMr.J. Schuyler Long 
from the corps of teachers of the Wis- 
consin School for the Deaf at Delavan, 
to accept the position of head teacher 
in the academic department of his 
alma mater, the Iowa School at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, ends twelve j'ears of exceptionally 
successful work among the deaf of the Badger 
state. Mr. Long began his career as an instruc- 
tor at Delavan, and his experience has ranged 
through all grades of work, though for the most 
part it has been confined to advanced classes. 
He therefore carries with him to Iowa a ripe ex- 
perience, which will stand him in good stead in 
the wider field of possibilities which his new 
position opened to him and which prompted 
him to make the change. 

Mr. Long entered the ranks of his profession 
fresh from college. He had stood high in liter- 
ary work at Gallaudet, and in addition — a rather 
unusual circumstance in that connection — he 
was a fine athlete. These were the qualifications 
desired at the time by Professor Swiler, head of 
the Wisconsin school. He had just completed a 
new gymnasium building, and was looking for 
an instructor able to combine the duties of the 
academic department with those of athletic lead- 
er and trainer. In Mr. Long he found the man 
for whom he was searching; and the selection he 
then made speaks perhaps more for Mr. Swiler’s 



J. SCHUYLER LONG, 

As he looks in summer. 


insight into human nature and his knowledge of 
men than for any acquired fitness on the part of 
the candidate in the matter of experience. But 
the candidate had energy and ambition. These 
he brought to bear on the two-fold work laid out 
for him. He assisted in the fitting up of the 
gymnasium, organized the classes, introduced 
systematic work therein, and in the course ofa 
year was able to give such a public exhibition of 
the results of his training that Mr. Swiler could 
point to as the best justification for the ex- 
penditure of public funds for the gymnasium. 

The young teacher was no less successful in 
the academic department of the school. Only 
three years elapsed from the commencement of 
his work before he was placed in charge of the 
high class. Later, when rotation of classes 
was introduced, he was made instructor of Lan- 
guage, Grammar and Literature, and has since — 
for seven years — devoted himself exclusively to 
those branches, and will have the same work in 
his new field in Iowa. 

After a few years work in the g5'mnasium, 
during which time he placed that institution on 
a thoroughly sound basis of organization, Mr. 



J. SCHUYLER LONG, 

As he looks in winter. 

Long decided to ask release from the double 
duties laid upon him, and thereafter his inter- 
est in athletics was confined to coaching the foot 
and baseball teams of the school — an interest 
which he maintained during the entire remain- 
ing time of his connection with the institution. 

Aside from the regular duties of his position, 
Mr. Long has shown a helpfulness that Mr. 
Swiler certainlj’ appreciated. He has often taken 
charge of the pupils’ exhibitions and entertain- 
ments, assisted in the preparations for commence- 
ment days, acted as president of the teachers' as- 
sociation (to which office he was twice elected), and 
in other wa}’s made himself useful where his du- 
ties did not call. Being a good speaker, he often 
has been called upon to read orally the essays of 
the pupils at public exercises. He has mastered 
the difficult art of speaking simultaneously in the 
sign language and orally. His delivery’ in the 
sign language is graceful, and he frequently has 
been called upon for lectures before societies of 
the deaf in other cities. 

Mr. Long’s pen is a ready one, having had ear- 
1 }’ training in a newspaper office. He has for a 
number of years conducted a Children ’s Page in 
the Wisconsin Times, besides contributing fre- 
quently to the editorial columns of that pa- 
per. Contributions on subjects pertaining to the 
profession have appeared in the press over his 
name. The poetic Muse, also, is apparently with- 
in easy beck of that pen, and does not come halt- 
ingly when called, as man}’ graceful ver.ses 
in newspapers and periodicals testify. His 
name now appears in the list of editors of 77 /^ 
Deaf Hawkeye. 

In 1898 Mr. Long was elected president of the 
Iowa Association of the Deaf, and re-elected at the 
triennial convention held the past summer at 
Dubuque. If any evidence were needed of the 
success of his first term, it may be found in the 
fact that the last convention was admittedly the 
most largely attended and successful in the 
history of the organization. Aside from the 
connection with his alma mater, the recent 
change no doubt gives Mr. Long greatest 
satisfaction because it places him in the field of 
the Association, where he will be able to work 
to better advantage for the good of the deaf of 
Iowa. 

J. Schuyler Long was born in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, January i, 1869. He attended the public 
schools of his native city until his twelfth year, 
when an accident, the result of a boyish prank, 
brought on an attack of spinal meningitis, which 
left him almost totally deaf. He entered the Iowa 
School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs in 1881, 
and was at the time so far advanced in his studies 
that he was able to graduate in 1884 — the leader 
of his class. In September of the same year he 
entered Gallaudet college, graduating in 1^9 with 
the degree of B.A. In 1895 he received his de- 
gree of M. A. 

In 1890 Mr. Long was married to Miss Ella 


Florence Black of Indiana, whom he first met 
while both were students at Washington. To 
them have been born two children, Edith, now 
eight years of age, and Dorothy, one and one-half 
years old. Their home life has been ideal from 
every point of view, kindred tastes and singleness 
of purpose in home-making tending to that end. 

W. W. B. 


CONCERNING PROCTOR'S THEATRES. 

Being a Review of His Successful New E>eparture and 
Some Announcements for the Future. 

Manager F. F. Proctor’s new departure in thea- 
trical presentations has proven an immediate suc- 
cess. A few months ago he changed the policy 
of his six theatres from presentations of “straight 
vaudeville” to a combination of dramatic and 
variety bills. A stock company of 150 carefully 
selected players was engaged, and placed under 
the direction of Frederic Bond, general stage 
manager. The F. F. Proctor Comedy and Vaude- 
ville Stock was divided into six sections, and 
the tour of the Proctor circuit begun after the 
fashion in vogue among regularly organized road 
attraction. For instance: A compaii}’ prepares, 
rehearses and produces a play at the Fifth Ave- 
nue. It then makes a tour of the remaining five 
Proctor theatres, presenting the same play with 
special scenic equipments, properties and a full 
complement of special stage paraphernalia which 
is secured for each presentation. Thus the com- 
panies tour the circuit, the bill at each house is 
changed weekly, and a new company is seen with 
ever}’ change of play. Patrons have the full 
benefits derived from the stock system with the 
added novelty of new companies each week. 

Old comedies, farces and laughing plays are 
revived and presented with every attention to 
detail, and between the acts of the plays, and 
before and after the dramas vaudeville numbers 
were introduced. In this way the long and tedi- 
ous waits usually attendant upon the ordinary 
dramatic presentation are obviated, and the en- 
tertainment is continuous. 

Manager Proctor has four theatres in New 
York, one in Albany and one in Montreal, mak- 
ing six theatres now in active operation. 

By Thanksgiving Day his new theatre in New- 
ark will be ready to open, and he will then have 
by far the largest chain of theatres under the 
control of any single individual in the world. 

Preparations have been made for some note- 
w’orthy attractions, both in the comedy and vaude- 
ville line, and as the scheme is elastic there need 
be no end of the changes and introduction of novel- 
ties and notable performers. As for the dramatic 
scheme, arrangements have been made for the 
revival for the full list of Augustin Daly’s suc- 
cesses — plays which brought the Daly Stock Com- 
pany into fame, and ser\’ed to introduce to stage 
prominence a dozen players who are now stars of 
bright magnitude. 

There will be a scenic revival of Joseph Arthur’s 
celebrated comedy drama, “Blue Jeans, ” and a 
revival of David Belasco ’s dramatization of John 
Luther Long’s pathetic tragedy, “ Mme. Butter- 
fly.” Pilar Moran, the celebrated French actress- 
and pantomimist, has been re-engaged to assume 
the title role, a part in which she last season 
achieved the greatest success in her remarkably 
varied theatrical career. The Hanlons are en- 
aged for productions of a series of little pan- 
tomimes, and will give an elaborate presentation 
of a Christmas pantomime intended as a faithful 
reproduction of the holiday pantomimes which 
are so popular in England. 

In the vaudeville department the engagement 
of Sandow, the marvelous strong man, takes first 
rank. Sandow comes for exclusive appearances 
at the Proctor theatres, and an enormous amount 
of money is represented in the value of his con- 
tract. There will be many other notable im- 
portations for the Proctor houses, and the scheme 
of combining vaudeville with the drama will be 
given the best efibrts of this manager of experi- 
ence. Already the plan is an assured success, but 
like all the other business ventures, the benefits^ • 
of an experience covering many years are bound 
to bring improvements and advance the plan to a 
point of absolute perfection. 
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Edited bv R. E. I.eoyd, A.B. 

V ✓ 

Population of London. 

According to the new census, Greater London — 
the district under the metropolitan and the city 
police — has a population of 6,578,784, an increase 
of 961,552 since 1891. Seventeen populous sub- 
urbs, having a population of 2,042,750, have been 
added to London proper. 

Growth Takes Place At Night. 

A scientific writer says that night is the time 
which nature utilizes for the growth of plants and 
animals; children, too, grow more rapidly during 
the night. In the daytime the system is kept 
bus}’ disposing of the waste consequent on acti- 
vity, but while asleep the system is free to extend 
its operations beyond the mere replacing of worn- 
out particles; hence the rapid growth. This is 
why invalids need so much restand sleep. 

Dryest on Earth. 

Payta, about five degrees south of the equator, 
has the reputation, according to Prof. D. G. Fair- 
child, of being the dryest spot on the globe. On 
the average, a shower of rain occurs at Payta only 
once in two years. But the interval between 
showers is often much longer. In February last 
when Prof. Fairchild visited the place, the first 
rain fallen in eight years had just wetted the thirs- 
ty soil, having lasted from 10 p.m. until the 
following noon. Yet in that arid climate seven 
species of annual plants manage to exist, and the 
natives earn a livelihood by growing a species of 
cotton whose long roots find moisture in the bed 
of a dried up river. This cotton is readily mark- 
eted. The coast at Payta has risen 40 feet in his- 
toric times. 

Chinese Uses of Flour. 

In all the Chinese cities a very large percent- 
age of the population lives in a sort of hand-to- 
mouth fashion, buying food from restaurants. 
Hot water is sold from stands by people who 
make a business of providing it. The great nec- 
essity for economy in fuel seems to be the primary 
cause of this mode ofliving. Restaurants are the 
great consumers of foreign flour. 

Throughout central and southern China very 
little baked bread is used, and the flour is con- 
sumed in the form of dough, vermicilli, or dump- 
lings filled with chopped meat, or meat and v'ege- 
tables, or fruit. 

The flour is made into dough and worked into 
a leathery form by a man operating a bamboo 
fastened at one end. The worker sits on the other 
end of the bamboo and presses and works the 
dough until it is quite tough; it is then pressed 
into thin sheets and cut into strings, boiled, and 
thus eaten, or made into dumplings and then 
steamed and eaten. In nearly every case it is 
eaten while hot. This foreign flour is also used 
quite extensively in cakes and Chinese confections 
of various kinds. 

In a great many of these restaurants the native 
flour made from native wheat is used for the in- 
side of the dumpling and dough bread and the 
finer and white flour is used as a covering. The 
Chinese apj>etite seems to demand boiled or steam- 
ed food rather than baked; hence, very little for- 
eign flour is baked into bread for Chinese con- 
sumption. 

Pretty Experiment. 

There are many tricks and experiments that 
can be performed by boys and girls without the 
aid of expensive or intricate apparatus. Here 
are two good ones which fulfill this condition 
and are well worth trying: How many of you 
know that lads, and lucifers have likes and dis- 
likes in common? The average boy would 
prefer a sweetmeat to a bath at any time, and 
strange to say, a common lucifer match has the 
same fastidious taste. If you want to test this 
curious quality, get a basin of water and arrange 
a number of matches on the surface in the form 
of a star. 

When the match heads are all nicely together 
in the centre of the basin touch the water with a 


piece of soap. Like a little boy they will run 
away from it as fast as they can. The matches 
will make for the side of the basin without the 
least possible delay. 

Now take out the soap and touch the water 
with a piece of sugar and you will see a strange 
sight. All the matches will return to the centre 
of the basin, and appear to feed on the sugar 
with the greatest avidity. 

Black Art in the Twentieth Century. 

Up in the rough coal country north of Scranton, 
Pa., lives and thrives a man who makes a profes- 
sion of the black art. It isn ’t twentieth centur}’ 
black art. It is the black art of the dark ages, 
untouched by a solitary modern innovation. And 
the neighbors believe in the sorcerer, and employ 
him, and point with simple faith to the miracles 
he has accomplished. 

They are nearly all foreigners, it is true, and 
illiterate, and yet it seems very strange that such 
absurdities as the wizard employs can be coun- 
tenanced in any corner of this enlightened re- 
public. 

If these neighbors are to be believed, he has 
cured a sick cow by the application of three charm- 
ed switches. The cow was bewitched and the 
switches drove the evil spirit away. He cured a 
girl of epileptic attacks by tying up a bit of magic 
paper in a piece of red cloth and a stripof unbleach- 
ed muslin, and suspending it by a piece of 
unbleached linen thread about the girl 's neck. 
Then he took the package and buried it where 
the rain could not fall on it, and the girl recovered. 

He cured a burn with five dandelion roots that 
were tied with a thread that had never been knot- 
ted. He burned this in a brass kettle at midnight 
and the wound healed. The sorcerer finds lost 
articles, too. All that he requires to put him on 
their track is three nails from the hoof of a white 
horse that has been dead a year. 

These nails must be rubbed with grease from a 
chicken that has never laid an egg. But perhaps 
the best formula is that used in cases where the 
conjurer's patron wants to win a lawsuit. The 
patron is furnished with leaves of green grass on 
which is written the names of the apostles, and 
then these are placed in ttie patron 's shoe before 
he goes to court. This is pronounced a charm so 
infallible that it puts at defiance the ablest efforts 
of opposing counsel and sw’ays both judge and 

jury- 

And all this in the twentieth centur}- and in 
the enlightened commonweath of Pennsylvania. 

Little, But Mighty. 

The flea possesses all the piratical instincts — 
thirst for blood, rapacity, cruelt}’, says the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. He is further, as in- 
genious in devising: tortures as he is untiring in 
the torment of his victims. 

The flea is built upon lines that make him for- 
ever hungr}’. But his continuous performance 
appetite is far from being the oddest thing about 
him. Proportionately to size he is the Samson 
of the universe. If an elephant had the same re- 
lative strength he could come near to oversetting 
the steel-framed skyscraper. 

A flea, wingless, with a body out of all propor- 
tion to his head, and all over less than the six- 
teenth of an inch in length, will leap npon a 
plane surface more than a yard. This, too, when 
he has been hatched in hair, or straw, or sand, 
and never know’n what it was to have a full meal. 
More marvelous still, he will spring perpendicu- 
larly upward from one to two feet. Fancy a 
man or boy standing flat-footed and all of a sud- 
den leaping over a church spire. 

Wonderful things have been done with fleas. 
They have been put into gold collars and set 
to drag about lengths of gold chain at least one 
hundred times their ow’n weight. Further, an 
ingenius goldsmith back in the leisurely seven- 
teenth century made a coach and four in ivory 
and gold, with a coachman on the box, postilion 
and outriders, yet all so tiny it was dragged by 
a pair of fleas, working in gold collars. They 
worked under a bell glass, and ware exhibited in 
London and Paris. 

To fight like cats and dogs is the synonym of 
continuing strife, but even cats and dogs do not 
fight so bitterly as cat fleas and dog fleas. Oddly 
enough, the cat fleas are bigger than the dog 
fleas, so should be always victors. But here as 


elsewhere condition tells. If the cat fleas are 
lazy and luxurious — fat they can never grow — 
the small, lean, keenbeaked dog fleas kill them 
out. 

The combatants stand up to fight quite like a 
pair of ring ornaments. As they have six legs 
they have plenty to stand on and still spare a 
couple with which to belabor each other. Upon 
neutral ground, as a floor or walk, the cat and 
dog fleas keep the peace. But let one invade lit- 
ter or a coat sacred to the other and there is 
straightway a fight to a finish. Something even 
more curious than this inborn antipathy is that 
dog fleas will not live upon a cat nor cat fleas 
upon a dog. 

Fleas lay eggs after the insect manner, which 
hatch out tiny wrigglers, very nearly invisible 
to the naked eye, yet capable of feeding on moist- 
ure and microbes— at least, one Jjudges that to be 
the diet, since fleas breed so largely in sand, 
hair, straw, and litter where other food is lack- 
ing— -and after a while spinning themselves co- 
coons. The cocoons are no bigger than tiny 
grains of sand, but under the micro.scope show 
as semi-translucent ovals beautifully banded with 
pink and pearl. They are formed upon top of the 
matrix, whatever it ma}' be, where the sun or the 
light can strike them fair. Rain just at the 
hatching time often kills a whole brood of sand- 
fleas. 

Flea’s beak is sharp and hard, something like a 
bird’s, only more pointed. A flea’s bite is not 
poisonous, save and except in rare cases where a 
flea has previousl}’ been biting in fected tissue. 
Certain French scientists have shown that both 
fleas and bed bugs could thus carry tubercular 
infection. P'urther, rats and rat fleas are great- 
ly dreaded as helping to spread the fearful bub- 
onic plague. 

The Effect of Alcohol on Animal Life. 

The result of recent experiments on a large 
scale on animals, made by M. Lainier, a French 
doctor, to test the eSect of alcoholism on the 
system, will rejoice the hearts of the opponents 
of strong drinks. He has proved that animals 
alcoholized are utterly unable to resist infection 
with the bacilli of tuberculosis of anthrax, and 
still less with the poison of diphtheria. More- 
over, the progeny of alcohlized guinea-pigs are 
either born dead or are so weak that they survive 
but a very short time. These experiments will 
again direct attention to the subject of alcoholism 
in connection with the decrease of population in 
France. 


William McKinley 

HIS LIFE AND WORK, 

BY 

Gkx. Ciiaules H. Gkosvenou. 

The late Presidents' lifelong friend, comrade in war, 
colleague in Congress and champion in House of Rep- 
resentatives, W’as near the President’s side with other 
great men w’hen his eyes were closed in death; followed 
his remains to National Capital and to Canton. Millions 
of copies will be sold. Sales spreading like fire in dry 
stubble; men and women taking 10 to 50 orders daily. 
It is the olHcial book. Eulogies from Governors, 
Senators, editorials from great dailies. Last and dying 
words of world’s great men, but none so grand as 
McKinley’s— " IT IS GOD’S WAY.” Contains pho- 
togravure of last photograph of President ever taken. 
You can easily and quickly clear $2,500. The Gen- 
eral requires tliat share of proceeds of sale of every 
book sold sliall be donated to a McKinley Monument 
Fund. Thus every subscriber to this book becomes a 
contributor to tliis fund. Everybody will buy it; ord- 
ers for the asking; no one will refuse. Send 12 2-cent 
stamps for elegant prospectus; 100,000 copies will be 
sold in this vicinity quick; wideawake business man or 
woman of some means can make a fortune quick by 
getting sole control of a State. 

Address, 

THE CONTINENTAL ASSEMBLY, 
Corcoran Bldg., 0pp. S. Treasury, 

Washington, D. C, 
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Sll ^orts. I 

One of the jolliest chibs in Paris, it is stated, j 
is one formed exclusively of deaf and dumb per- 
sons, 

Naebod}' should be in a hurr}- to make admis- 
sion, either in point of law or in point of fact, 

— Heart of Mid- Loth ion . 

Sara Isal,)ella Jernigan is the name of a little 
daughter born to Mr. and Mrs, Albert \V. Jernigan, 
of Malvern, Arkansas, on the 5th of October. 

The Colorado Index says that Xavarete, the 
famous painter, was deaf and dumb. .A.11 his 
pictures are from religious subjects, and many of 
them so impressive as to move beholders to tears. 
,The eloquence of the soul seems infused into 
them. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Chas. F. Bing- 
ham. the pupils of the Buffalo Institution for the 
Deaf, with their teachers, were enabled to visit 
the Pan-.A.nierican Exposition, on the 28 inst. 
They were also admitted free to the Indian Con- 
gress, Bostock ’s, Japan and Jerusalem. 

There are over 50,000 deaf-mutes in America — 
60 per cent from birth and 40 per cent from acci- 
dent and di.sease. It is estimated that there are 
one million deaf, five million more whose hear- 
ing is greath’ impaired, millions more whose hear- 
ing is far from perfect. These remarks are from 
Rev. Dr. Holmes’ sermon which was preached to 
the deaf-mutes at Buffalo last July. — California 
News. 

Luther H. Tajdor pitched four games for New 
York against the Cincinnati Reds this year, 
winning all. The Efiquirer sa5’s : “ Taylor held 
Cincinnati down to 21 hits and 2 runs in four 
games, pitching three shut outs. In these games 
he struck out 21 men. No pitcher in the league 
has proved more effective against Cincinnati than 
the mute.” And the paper shows good taste in 
not referring to him as the ” dummy ” as many 
of the other papers do. 

The St. Louis correspondent of the Deaf World 
has the following to say of the deaf inventor, who 
formerly^ lived in Independence, Mo.”J. P. Mar- 
shall is having his house enlarged to six or eight 
rooms. He came from Kentucky', and is the sole 
inventor of a patented washboard. Mr. Marshall 
is the head of the J. P. Marshall Manufacturing 
Co., the firm being composed of Messrs. Charles 
Wolff, Benjamin Werner, E. J. Murphy and Mr. 
John.son. Mr. Marshall is a great hustler and 
deserves success at whatever he undertakes.” 

1 

We gather from one of our exchanges, North i 
Dakota Rammer, that the X"ew Jlexico School, ! 
which is located at Santa Fe and in charge of Mr. 
Larsen, is having trouble. It appears that the 
necessary appropriations for running expenses 
of the school have not been made and hence the 
school have obliged to suspend operation for two 
years. This is an unfortunate circumstance and 
it is to be regretted that the good woi k of Mr, and 
Mrs. Larsen cannot continue. Mr. Larsen is the 
founder of the school . He had been doing a grand 
work for the deaf of that territory, several Indian 
children being among his pupils. He has always 
more or less trouble in obtaining funds to conduct 
the school. — New Era. 

Prof. Paul Lange, who has liad charge of the | 
instruction of the deaf-mutes in the Evansville. I 
Indiania, public schools, has accepted a position I 
as teacher in the Wisconsin institution. The i 
Evansville Courier says that in ca.se the school 1 
board .sees fit to abolish the school, now that Prof. 
Lange has resigned, private citizens will subscribe 
to a fund to keep it up. The school at Evansville 
was originally started by the county commis- 
sioners and the school board and last year had 
thirteen pupils, six from the city of Evansville 
and seven from the different parts of the county 
in which that city is located. The object of those 
starting the school was to teach the deaf at home, 

” giving them the advantages of home surround- 
ings. Era. 


Where New Yorkers May 
Be Entertained. 


NEW YORK 

Broadway and igtli street 

Kve. 8: 15. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2: 15. 


FLORODORA 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


14th street and Irviiiff PI. 


+0 

HORSES 


ARIZONA 


200 

PEOPLE 


Prices 25. 50, 75, i.oo. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2. Eve. 8 : 15 

Theatre Republic ofBroadwrv''’"^ 

Oscar Harnnierstein, Owner and Manager. 

Evgs. 8 : 15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 

J. H. Stoddart in The Bonnie Brier Brush 

VICTORIA 

HAMMERSTEIN’S 42d street, Broadway and 7th Ave. 
Evgs. 8 : 15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday’ 2 : 15. 

RUSSEL BROS, in SWEET MARIE 


HERALD 
SQUARE 
THEATRE 

HARLEM 
OPERA 
HOUSE 

HURTIG 

and 

SEAMON’S 

3d AVE 
THEATRE 


Ev’gs. 8: 15. Mats. Wed- 
and Sat. 2: 15. 

Dan Daly, ” The New 
Yorkers. ” 


Alex. Lichtenstein, 

M’gr. 

Playing only the 
GREATEST SUCCESSES. 

Only first class 
\’aiideville house 
in New York. 

125th St. near 7 Ave. 

Matinees dailj’ except 
IMonda}'. 


Management-M. j. DIXON 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE 

Every week a fine show. 

23rd St. — 8th Ave. 

FIRST CLASS COMBINATIONS ONLY 

THE-ATRE, nr, 6th Ave. Night & Sat. 
Mat. Res’d. Orch. Circle & Bal. 50c. 
WEDNESD.AY MAT. 25c. and 50c. NO HIGHER. 
50th Performance, SOUVENIRS, Monday, Dec. 2. 

AMERICAN 

at 8 : 15. 

MATINEE DAILY except Monday. 

ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved 


PACH BROS., 

JIrt Pbotograpbers, 



935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Buffalo, 1901 

EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUPT’S AND PRINCIPALS 

Platinum - S2.0O 

Carbon 1.50 

Silver 1.25 

Sent on receipt of price. 

Keith’s Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 

Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never-ending Amusement. 

j^S'The best entertainers in all line.s knock for admis- 
sion .at the door of the Manager of the Keith Cir- 
cuit, Only the best are engaged because only the 
best are good enough. 

.^'There's no being "too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 

blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 

.,^>'The constantly recurring pictures illustrating " The 
Poetry of Motion” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that one can be deaf 
to all sounds, and still enjoy it. 

j^^'The word " Keith” is a synonym for " excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

..ft®" While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the 
“ standard of Merit” that is coupled with the novel- 
ties produced under the Keith banner. 

F. F. PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fynes. Genkrai, Manager 

Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 
Broadway and 28th St., K". Y. City 

12:30 TO 10:45 F M. Daily 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 
West 23d Street, N. Y. City 

12:30 TO 10:45 F M- Every Day 

Proctor’s Palace 

58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 

2 TO 10:45 f.m. Daily 


Proctor’s Theatre 

Newark, N. J. 

Opens in November 


Proctor’s 1 25th Street Theatre 

2 TO 10:45 F.m. Every Day 

Proctor’s Theatre, 

Albany, N. Y. 

2 TO 10:45 f.m. Daily 

Proctor’s Theatre 

Montreal, Canada 

2 TO 10 :45 p.M. Daily 

Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the E3'e as well as the Ear. 
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r ln a Rurry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 
on 

€. f . Booper $t Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Unsolicited 
Praise ^ * 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

T RENTON. 

Dry Goods and Millinery , 


The Silent Worker, published monthly from 
September to June inclusive, at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, in the interests of the deaf, 
is a very interesting periodical and gives such 
an idea of the ability, push and accomplish- 
ments of those thus deprived, that it almost 
seems as if this handicap had been a blessing 
instead of a bane. We find among them College 
Professors, scientists, inventors, keen business men and 
women, artists and others filling numberless callings in 
hfe not only ably, but with an alt roundness that is truly 
surprising. 

The May number has, among many excellent 
articles, an account of Presentation Week at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., which is 
very interesting. Presentation Day is the day 
on which the President of the College presents 
to the Board of Directors and the Faculty the 
members of the Senior Class who aie candidates 
for Degrees. The conferring of degrees is in 
June. Among the speakers on Presentation 
Day this year was Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese 
Minister. His address was interesting and 
wittily keen. Among other good things he 
told a Chinese story whose conclusion might 
settle the far-famed mother-in-law question. 
The end was this: “To be a good father-in- 
law and mother- in-law it is necessary to be deaf 
and dumb.” 

The monthly coming of this pleasant visitor has given a 
new idea of the great work being done for this class, and 
its success has created a new sympathy and a stronger 
belief in the old adage " Where there is a will there is a 
way.‘’—Tenafty (N. J.) Becoid, Jvm H, 1901. 

Subscribe new « • « 
and bclp along Ibe cause 

Only 50 Cents a Year 


Buckeye 


n^Camera 

Loaded in daylight Price $8 

g&~Send for free Booklef^t, 

E.&.H.T.ANTH0NY&C0. 

122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Alphabet 


To every new subscriber of the 
Silent Worker, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of jo cents a year, we will 
send a package of so manual 
alphabet cards FREE, They are 
5 ^A 3 a inches and are suitable 

for distribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 

Address: 

THE SILENT WOEKEH, 

Trenton, N. J. 


We can 
Suit You I 
in I \ 

Shoes. Li. 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 

1 39 N. Broad St. 




60 YEARS* 
experience 


>ATENT» 




Trade Marks 
Designs 
'' r Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone aendlnc a 

ouIcUt aaoertaln our opinion tree wnetner m 

{nvention Is probably patmtaWa. 

tions strictly conflilenttil Handbookon PaUmU 



Pat«nU taken throuih Munn A Co. reoelre 
•peelol notice, without charge. In the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely lllustTatod weekly. 

MUNN&Co.”’®™-""*' New York 

Branch Offlee, 8S6 F Bt., Washington, D. C. 


10*0:0:0:0:0:0:0:^0:011 


DELICIOUS TASTE ! 

Buy one to Try. 


;tme genuine improved 



6 CENTS, AT ALL GROCERS. 






Hew Jersey History 
and Genealogy 

a Specialty 

AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 
STORE IN NEW^EREE Y. 

C L. TRAVER, 

108 South Broad Street, 
TEENTON. NEW JEESEY. 


j^Tr?rvvyvTnnnnnry~innri^^ a~b~ d o’bTTtnrb t 

My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 

And they tell the truth the looks 
and quality of the goods inside. 

High Grade Suits, Overcoats, 
Reefers, etc., for Youths and Boys 
at away down prices. 

B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier* 


Sticcessor to 
R. A. Donelly. 



OPERA HOUSE STORE. 


AJUJLSUULfiJULJLfiJljL^^ 


5 


F. S. KATZENBACfl 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Hardware 


Hrates 

Heaters 


tile Heaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


Tacings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


THE SILENT WORKER. 

John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 

% 

MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 
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MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS jt jt ^ ^ 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


D. P. Forst & Go., 

TRENTON, N. J. 



Trenton City Sugar Cure 

Wholesale Grocers 

AND 

CURERS OF 
PROVISIONS 

W. H. SKIRM 
JOSEPH M. FORST 
WM. S. CONVERT 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 

% 



Is a professional School, devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 



It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds o f 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, g3’mnasium, etc. 

The cost per j'^ear for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per 3"ear, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed b3’^ gas, heated b3’^ steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the modem conveniences. The 
sleeping rooms are nicel3" furnish- 
ed and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 
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THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 

Second District James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District D. Eouis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 

Fourth District. .Frank O- Briggs, S. St. John McCutchen 

Fifth District Benj, H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District James M. Seymour. Everett Colby 

Eighth District Janies E. Hays, Edward Maher 

Ninth District Ulamor Allen, Otto Crouse 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Ofllcei's of The Board 


President 


Vice-President 


Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

William S. Hancock. .Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


MAIN BUILDING NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


T he NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are orinted on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, aud are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

fTuliu P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A 

THOMAS F. HEARKEN 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 

B. H. SHARP 

E. LEON miller I 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK J 

MISS JULIA E. AD.A.MS Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MISS M. CARRIE HILLS Nurse 

MISS K.YTHERINE SAPPINGTON Receiver 


Superintendent 

Steward 

Matron 

Supervisor of Boys 

Assistant Supervisors 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALT- 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


. . I Kindergarten 
I and Drawing 

Printing 

. . .Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

..Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 
. . f Millinery and 
I Embroidery U 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

H. CLAY BORDEN 

WALTER WHALEN 

MIvSS EMMA L. BILBEE 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 


MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 


Classes In Physical Culture. 


B. H. SHARP 


E. LEON MILLER 


C. RIBSAM cfe SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


Onr fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 
ability of same. “How to Obtain a Patent” sent upon request. Patents 
secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patent taken out through us receive special notice^ without charge, in 
The Patent Record, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consult^ 
Manufacturers and Investors. 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 

{Patent Attorneys,) 

Evans Building, - WASHINGTON, D. O 


Ko more baking in cellar. All made on 
ground floor. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odora. and no danger In using. 

I»rlce 414.25 and 4ls.oo 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can't 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 23 & 1 25 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


STOLL'S 


The 

Sducated 

Deaf 


DO YOU KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS <S Gh¥ES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J 


Printers 

Publishers 

Lithographers 


WUOI.E8ALE AND HFTAIL DEALEB IN 


53 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON. N. J 


subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
The reason is plain. It is the best. 
It only costs 50 cents a year to join 
the ranks of the Educated. 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J, 


We have always on hand the best grades of 
LEHIGH COALS 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now 18 the time to order coal. 26 cents per 
ton dlacount tor cash. 

HIcliae] Hurley, 

5x2 Derry St. 


Engravers 

Stationers. 


CONVERY&^ALKER, 


SUPPOSE 
YOU TRY IT A 
YEAR. 


129 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


14 1). (Uamn $t., Crentoit 




